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The first-graders pictured on the front cover represent sch 
children in all sections of our nation. It is with the developm 
of boys and girls such as these, as well as their older broth 
and sisters, that Frank D. Slutz is concerned in his arti 
“Will We Put Religion Into the Curriculum?” (page 7). 
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The Bible text printed in this magazine is 
taken from the American Standard Edition 
of the Revised Bible, copyright, 1929, and the 
Revised Standard Version of the New Testa- 
ment, copyright, 1946, by the International 
Council of Religious Education, and is used py 
permission. The International Lesson Series is 
developed from outlines prepared by the Com- 
mittee on the Uniform Series of the Interna- 
tional Council. These outlines are copyrighted 
by the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, and used by permission. 


Slutz has given much time and study to the problem of the p! 
of religion in our educational system. Under the general top 
“Religion and Public Education,” he has presented his view: 
three articles in recent issues of ADULT TEACHER: “Relig’ 
and Public Education” —January, 1951; “Contents of Cours: 
—February, 1951; “Time for a Plan’”—April, 1951. His arti 
on page 7 of this issue describes some experiments in this fi 


as reported by readers of ADULT TEACHER. 


Dr. Slutz discusses the need “to strengthen the relationshi; 

tween citizenship and religion in our democracy... . ihe « 
area of thinking and living in which the Communists are © 
notably lacking is that of religion. ... Our greatest weapon 
opposing communism is a vital, challenging Christianity. \« 
before has atheism been an armed force! . . . Never has th 
been a time in our own national history when it is so imp« 
tively necessary that our citizenship be rooted in religion. 
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The Ten Commandments 


By John Paterson 


3. This is the final article of three dealing with the Ten 
Commandments and their relevance for modern life by the 
professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. These dis- 
cussions (see April and May issues of ADULT TEACHER) 
will be helpful in teaching the Adult Bible Course (pp. 
22-35) and the International Lesson Series (pp. 36-47). 


Ir IS WORTH WHILE to look for a moment at 
the motive behind the observance of the Jewish 
Law. That motive was mainly fear. We can under- 
stand that. The Law was given under somewhat 
terrifying circumstances so that the people were 
filled with awe. Is not this as we should expect? 

In the early stages of life the first requirement 
is respect for authority. In the New Testament 
love is the impulse to law-keeping but love cannot 
be depended upon until the habit of obedience is 
formed and principle aids affection. The will must 
first be disciplined by authority. 

Israel was at the childhood stage both as to 
moral growth and national development. In course 
of time Israel would come to know God better and 
understand him more fully and would say, “O 
how I love thy law.” She would come to rejoice in 
the grace and mercy that lay behind his judg- 
ments. Israel would learn, as we must learn, “line 
upon line and precept upon precept.” 

We do not grow up all at once. “The nation is 
just the individual writ large,” said Plato, and the 
stages of growth are the same in both. That is 
progressive revelation: God adapts his teaching 
to our growing capacities. “You are my friends,” 
says Jesus, “if you do what I command you” 
(John 15:14). Authority and obedience lead to 
sympathy, mutual understanding, and friendship. 

Again, these commands are all concrete and 
definite. And they are mainly negative in form. 
So we speak to our children and the “don’ts” are 
more frequent than the positive suggestions; for 
children must be fenced in and kept from this and 
that. “A bit and a bridle” must be set upon them 
to restrain their wayward impulses. 

Gradually precept will give place to principle 
and experiences will be interrogated and co- 
ordinated to yield experience, maturity, wisdom. 
“The law,” says Paul, “was our custodian until 
Christ came” (Galatians 3:24). 


THE FIRST FoUR LAWS deal with man’s attitude 
and relation to God. The fifth deals with the 
nursery and sphere of human piety, the home. The 





following five deal with man’s relation to his fel- 
low men. Man’s duty to God comes first: only 
when that is properly recognized and discharged 
can human life be handled aright in regard to 
mutual duties and responsibilities. 

The Hebrew is not alone in this Fifth Com- 
mandment. All ancient religions lay great stress 
on this duty and the very term “piety” meant 
originally filial duty, the honoring of one’s par- 
ents. “Nature and the laws which guard natural 
order have put the first and chief honor upon 
parents together with the gods.” So speaks the 
wise old Plutarch, and Cicero says the same: “We 
ought to venerate a parent as we do God.” They 
knew, as we should know, that the foundation of 
national glory is in the home. 

Filial piety is the guarantee and safeguard of 
civil law and order. There is nothing in the Ten 
Words urging obedience to magistrates and 
rulers: the legislator knew that if there was sound 
order in the home, there would be law-abiding 
citizens in the state. The family is the social unit 
and the principles of social order—authority in 
the governor and subordination in the governed— 
look back to the home as their birthplace and 
nursery. “Let every soul be subject to the govern- 
ing authorities. ... and those that exist have been 
instituted by God” (Romans 13:1). If we do not 
learn this in the home, there can be little hope for 
the well-being of the state. 

One may feel a certain anxiety in these times. 
Recent disclosures as to juvenile delinquency and 
youthful waywardness must cause us concern. 
The home is not standing up to the strains and 
tensions of modern life. The reason may not be 
far to seek. An old Arab proverb says: “If the 
father be onion and the mother garlic, how can 
the child have a sweet perfume?” We may well 
ask, How? Henry Sloane Coffin! has suggested 
that there might well be an addition to this com- 
mand: “Commandment 5 A: Fathers and mothers 
prove yourselves honorable.” Paul apparently 


4 From The Ten Commandments, by Henry Sloane Coffin. Doran, 
1915. 
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faced the same problem: “Children, obey your 
parents in the Lord” (Ephesians 6:1). We should 
note the words “in the Lord.” Sometimes parents 
are not “in the Lord,” and the home may fail in 
its high function. And so Paul again advises: 
“Fathers, do not provoke your children to anger, 
but bring them up in the discipline and instruc- 
tion of the Lord” (Ephesians 6:4). We can find 
no sweeter term than “home” to describe our 
thought of heaven. Home and heaven have been 
joined together by God: let not man put them 
asunder. 


THE FOLLOWING COMMANDMENTS deal with rights 
and duties, personal rights and personal duties. 
Here we come to the root of the matter. It be- 
hooves us to look closely at this; for here lies the 
present conflict between East and West. Man has a 
right to his life, to his property, and to his reputa- 
tion. These rights are denied by modern totali- 
tarian philosophy wherein the state becomes more 
and more and the individual less and less. 

The real danger of the totalitarian philosophy, so 
it seems to me, is that it is not the product of 
thought but of speech itself. Men got into a way of 
speaking about “the proletariat,” “the masses,” 
all unconscious of the fact that they were losing 
sight of personal values. They were substituting 
material and physical terms where only personal 
terms should apply. After all, a mass is a physical 
or material thing and all that is required to deal 
with it is a steam shovel or a bulldozer. So it came 
about that men thought nothing of “liquidating 
the masses” and the gas chambers were kept 
busy. That fills us with horror. But what are we 
going to do about it? Let a man examine himself. 
We must watch our speech. Do we speak of work- 
ers today as “hands”? Has not the government 
told us we must not use any more the expression 
“GI”? The soldier is not an abstraction: he is not 
simply a number on a dog tag. He is a person. 

When Abraham came to Palestine, he brought 
with him “all the souls that they had gotten in 
Haran.” They might be slaves and serfs, but they 
were souls, persons. We dare not lose sight of 
personal values. 

Let none think we are uncovering a mare’s-nest. 
This dangerous philosophy steals upon us like 
poison gas. “Thou shalt do no murder.” In the 
Korean war, we heard a great deal about “Opera- 
tion Killer.” The sole aim was to kill Chinese. 
Could anything be more brutal or brutalizing in 
its effects on men? I am no pacifist. The Bible 
itself prescribes the death penalty for various 
offenses, and some of its greatest saints were 
mighty adept in the use of the sword. But to use 
men simply as targets and treat them as material 
things—that is not good. 

“Thou shalt not commit adultery.” We are not 
discussing marriage and divorce here; we are 
concerned only to say that here also is the same 
failure in regard to personal rights. It is not with- 
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out reason that the Greek Bible reverse: 
order of the Sixth and Seventh Commandn 
and puts our Seventh as Sixth. For both 
equally deadly. “Free love,” says Trueb! 
“would make sense if it were like playing soli 
but it isn’t.” No it is not. It is the invasion o! 
sonal rights. Prostitution is just treating a p 
impersonally, regarding a soul as a dead ¢ 

“Thou shalt not steal.” Through his posse 
man realizes his personality. 

Nor may we by our brash offensives o 
subtle inuendos rob him of his reputation. “ 
shalt not bear false witness.” A man cannot’ 
without having the good opinion of his felloy 
slander or defame a man robs him not only 
position in the mind of others but takes fro 
his own stimulus to welldoing. “Thou shalt 1 
up and down as a talebearer among thy ps 
(Leviticus 19:16); evidently this is an a; 
sin. “A good name is better than precious 
ment,” so says Ecclesiastes (7:1), and who s 
know better? 


Good name in man and woman, dear my I 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls: 
Who steals my purse steals trash; .. . 


But he who filches from me my good 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.? 


There are more ways of killing than by sh« 
The Tenth Commandment is unique in 
deals with inner motive: “Thou shalt not « 
Here we come near to the Gospel, and w« 
backward light thrown upon all the Ten ‘ 
This sends us searching into our own heart 
God with whom we have to do searches the 
and tries the hearts of men. Are we able * 

at peace with our own consciences? 


WE SAID EARLIER that the Ten Words are e! 
tary. But they are fundamental. The great 
are always simple. And Jesus carried ove! 
commandments into the new dispensati« 
made them central. “You shall love the Lor: 
God ... your neighbor as yourself” (Ma 
29, 31). The trouble with us today is that 
practicing discount in the spiritual realm: 
taking the high calling and making it lo 
mean. We are taking the Master’s bills and 
he writes a hundred we are writing ei; 
even fifty (Luke 16:1-7). 

And so we have spiritual wickedness i 
places and a general paralysis creeping 0 
spiritual life. Morality is being reduced to | 
Men seek minimum standards and the mi 
becomes the maximum. A British nev 
recently suggested that the endless gov: 
control of life had led to the destruction 
individual conscience and that a new < 








2 From Foundations for Reconstruction, by Elton 
Harper and Brothers, 1946. 
3 From Othello, William Shakespeare. 














commandment ran. “Thou shalt get away with it 
if thou canst.” Life seems to be reduced there to 
a survival of the slickest. But we need not point 
the finger at others. “An unexamined life,” says 
Plato, “is unworthy of a man.” And Paul says it 
too: ‘Let a man examine himself.” We should do 
some examining, lest our national life be irre- 
trievably damaged. 


Tue CHuRCcH stands for the ideal and can never 
rest in the second best. It stands for the full 100 
per cent of Christ’s demand. The state cannot 
take that stand but the Church must. The state 
must discount the Master’s claim; for the state 
deals with a polyglot group who have come, in 
many instances, from lands where law and order 
were little known. The state has to take what 
it can get and has to be satisfied with less than 
the ideal. You cannot legislate ahead of public 
opinion. Counsels of expediency apply in gov- 
ernment, not what one ought but what one can. 


But the state looks to the Church to maintain 
the ideal and exalt public opinion. By the religious 
inspirations that flow forth from our churches 
and our church schools we seek to elevate public 
opinion and bring it nearer to the ideal. The un- 
redeemed tracts of life and experience must be 
brought under the authority of God and his 
Christ. 

When John saw his vision of the Holy City, he 
tells us: “I saw no temple in the city” (Revela- 
tion 21:22). Our cities and our civic life may be 
bad enough with the churches, but what would 
they be without churches? There was no church 
in the New Jerusalem because it was all church: 
the divine holiness had flooded every nook and 
corner of that city, that state and Church were 
one. Everything there was holy, all was sancti- 
fied. Nothing secular remained. And men rejoiced 
in the final victory of God. “This is the confidence 
which we have in him, that if we ask anything ac- 
cording to his will, he hears us” (I John 5:14). 


The Christian View of Property 


By Edwin Lewis 


The author of this article is professor emeritus 
of systematic theology, Drew Theological Semi- 
nary. Dr. Lewis’ discussion of the Eighth Com- 
mandment and its application will be helpful for 
the teacher of the lesson on “What Are Property 
Rights?” (International Lesson Series, page 39). 


THE APPROACH to the subject of property 
must be biblical, but always with the understand- 
ing that the Bible is not a textbook dealing with a 
scientific theory of wealth or with a scientific 
theory of social organization. We may expect it, 
however, to provide us with those principles of 
human behavior which will promote the general 
welfare and strengthen the bonds of human 
brotherhood. 

The right to possess is nowhere denied in the 
Scriptures. Rather it is assumed that every man is 
entitled to his own “vine and fig tree,” under 
which he may dwell secure. But one man is secure 
only as another is secure, and mutual security is 
a mutual responsibility. I for you, and you for 
me, and ourselves for all. This mutuality does not 
need to involve a statistical equality. That some 
will acquire more and others less appears to be a 
natural consequence of differences in human 
Capacities and of differences in the places where 
people live. 

What is at stake, therefore, is not so much the 
range and the character of possessions, but the 
way they are obtained, the attitude toward them, 


and the use that is made of them. It is here that 
the Christian view is chiefly significant. 


As EARLY AS the narratives of the patriarchs, pos- 
sessions are regarded as a sign of character and 
even of the divine favor. They bring, however, 
their own responsibilities. 

The Tenth Commandment, in its prohibition of 
covetousness, presupposes the neighbor’s “right” 
to his various “goods.” The conquest of Canaan 
necessarily involved “possession by capture,” a 
common enough practice at the time; but it also 
involved the belief of the Israelites that their God 
was with them in their desire to possess houses 
and lands, wells and springs, flocks and herds. See 
the passage in Deuteronomy 8: 7-18. 

The very principle of tithing, appearing as early 
as Jacob (Genesis 28:22; compare 14:20), and so 
emphasized in later ceremonial legislation (see 
Leviticus 27:30-33), assumed that the worshiper 
possessed goods of his own. The passage from 
Deuteronomy referred to above clearly taught 
that property is a blessing from God, although it 
taught just as clearly that God may take away 
property from the unworthy. Much of the legisla- 
tion in Leviticus had to do with assuring the 
security of the people in their property rights 
(6:1-7). 

The prophets rarely, if ever, attacked posses- 
sions as such. What they attacked was injustice 
in the acquisition of them, indifference to others in 
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the use of them, and the supposition that the 
selfish enjoyment of them was the owner’s privi- 
lege (Amos 2:6-8; 5:10-15; Micah 3:1-4; 6:6-8). 

The Book of Proverbs, which is largely a col- 
lection of maxims for the practical life, has much 
to say in praise of thrift and industry as a means 
of adding to the good things of life and promoting 
economic well-being (3: 1-12). On the other hand, 
“poverty as a robber” will overtake the “sluggard” 
(6:6-11). Suggestively enough, there is a warning 
in Proverbs against the man who invites others 
to ways of evil with the promise, “We will all have 
one purse” (1:10-19). 


Jesus certainly laid down no blueprint of a social 
and economic order, although his teaching about 
human relations was nothing less than revolu- 
tionary. 

Many of Jesus’ parables were based on what 
some would regard as an uncritical use of the 
contemporary situation. The master and servant 
relation (Luke 12:35-40); differences in capacity 
leading to differences in worldly possessions 
(Matthew 25:14-30); the expectation on those 
who had more to be considerate to those who had 
less (Luke 16:19-31) ; the right of a man to benefit 
from what he had acquired (Mark 12:1-12)— 
Jesus makes use of all these in his parables. He 


Christ Driving Out Those Who Bought and Sold in the 
Temple. Artist, Carl Bloch. (Photo from Three Lions.) 


without having the good opinion of his fell 
better off than he (Luke 8:1-3); nor of con 
with the rich as well as with the poor 
7: 36-50; compare 19:1-10). 

On the other hand, it is perfectly cle: 
both the teaching and the example of Jesus 
in the direction of the creation, applicatic 
extension of the spirit of brotherhood. In t! 
of the neighbor as the proper logic of the 
God, and in defining “neighbor” for this p 
not as someone who happened to live near | 
anyone in need whom we had the power t 
Jesus laid down a principle that was cal 
to redeem the whole of life, destroy selfi 
and give supremacy to the “other-reg: 
motives. 


JESUS’ ATTITUDE is that of the New Testan 
a whole. There is no ground for supposi! 
the statement in Acts that they “had al! 
common” (2:44) means that the first Chi 
were communistic and equalitarian. Th« 
indeed, help one another according to capa 
the one hand and need on the other. The 
ence in Acts to the care of widows (6: 1-6) 
the collections taken for the poor (11: 29-3' 
pare I Corinthians 16:1-3; II Corinthians 
Roman 15:26-27), are suggestive of the 
practice. Barnabas’ sale of his field is mer 
perhaps for its being unusual, but it is n 
that he sold all his possessions (Acts 4: 
The punishment that came upon Anani: 
Sapphira resulted from their deceit in pret 
to give all when they gave only a part (5 

Paul himself worked for his livelihood 
18:1-3), in part not to be “a burden” to a1 
(II Corinthians 11:9; 12:13; I Thessalonia: 
and in agreement with his principle, “if 
will not work, let him not eat” (see II 1 
lonians 3:7-12). In Rome, he lived in ‘“h 
hired dwelling” (Acts 28:30), and presi 
paid the “hire” from the proceeds of hi 
making. 

Some of the exhortations in Paul’s lett: 
much to the point: “He who contribu 
liberality” (Romans 12:8). “Let the tl! 
longer steal, but rather let him labor, 
that he may be able to give to those i: 
(Ephesians 4:28). Paul expressed the « 
gratitude for the assistance he had receiv: 
the Philippians (Philippians 4:10-18) . Lik« 
Paul recognized the master-servant relat 
put it on a high level (Colossians 3:22 | 
4:1; compare Philemon 8-19). He char 
“rich in this world” to be “generous” (I ‘I 
6:17-19). 

And the very “practical” Epistle of Jam: 
at length with the obligations the rich ar: 
to the poor: the function of the abund: 
the one is to help make up the lack 
other (2:1-9). 

































































IT IS APPARENT from these references that, while 
the Bible does not attack property as such, it al- 
ways puts persons above possessions. The glory 
of men and women is that they are made in the 
image of God. They have a natural right to be 
treated accordingly. When property is either ac- 
quired or used in complete indifference to the 
rights, requirements, or necessities of others, it 
means that persons are being made subservient 
to things. 

The desire to possess is embedded in human 
nature. The little child manifests it in his early 
learning to say of some object: “It is mine,” and 
struggles to keep and protect it: “my” toy; “my” 
kitten; “my” dog; “my” book, and the like. An 
important stage in his life is reached when he 
learns to say “yours.” He has not only become 
aware of others, but has recognized that these 
others have a right to possession just as he him- 
self has. A still more important stage in the child’s 
life is reached when he learns to say “ours.” This 
is the stage of genuine community. The exclu- 
sively “mine” and the exclusively “yours” are not 
thereby destroyed. There is still private owner- 
ship, but it is supplemented, balanced, and re- 
strained by the awareness of common owner- 
ship. 

This is an anticipation of what, in the Christian 
view, is designed to become universal. The diffi- 
culties in the way of universalizing it are enor- 
mous. Far too many people remain at the level of 
the child’s original exclusive ownership. Their 
favorite word is “mine.” They have never really 
grown up. Even in so far as they admit a “yours” 
and an “ours,” they will not be above making it 
“mine” if they possibly can. 

A very little observation will support this judg- 
ment. One of the tragedies of the social and 
economic order is in the fact that it is so widely 
characterized by the attitude of the self-centered 
infant. It is manifest that individualism must be 
created before it can be taken up into “otherness.” 
Nature sees to the individualism, since every 
human being is “born selfish.” But nature does 
not see to it that the self-centeredness shall be 
transformed into “otherness” automatically. Such 
transformation is a moral achievement. It involves 
the exercise of the will in a new direction in re- 
sponse to social pressure and other educational 
influences. 


THE CHRISTAIN VIEW does not preclude private 
ownership. Rather it acknowledges that material 
possessions are an indispensable condition to the 
development of personal life along the higher 
reaches. It may be true that it is hard for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom of God—hard, al- 
though not impossible, since many have done it. 
But it is not only hard, it is impossible for the 
absolutely destitute to enter the Kingdom. To say 
of a person who is always hungry, whose home 
Is a bare, unadorned shelter, whose clothing is the 





“The Pharisee and the Publican” by James Tissot. 
Courtesy, Brooklyn Museum. 


merest minimum of rags, who labors terribly but 
sees the fruit of his toil go to others who are 
well fed, well housed, and well clad—to say of 
such a person that the door of the kingdom of 
God is always open to him, is to cloak cynicism 
in a pious phrase. 

A future heaven, it has been truly said, is small 
compensation for a present hell. 

But if material possessions are essential to full- 
ness of personal life, they must still be so acquired 
and so used as to promote that fullness. They do 
not do this of themselves. They may, on the con- 
trary, contribute to a destructive poverty of spirit. 
The philosophy, things rank before persons, is 
fatal to high character because it is fatal to human 
happiness. The resolution, “I want, and I will have 
—regardless,” is as destructive individually as it 
is socially. The man who puts himself at the center 
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of his world, and who sees other persons as 
simply so many means to promoting his own ends, 
has reversed the true order of existence. This is 
to say that he has violated a central Christian 
truth respecting human life, and by that much he 
endangers his own soul. 


WHAT WE HAVE truly serves ourselves only as we 
see it as a means of serving others. This is a first 
Christian principle. Property may separate per- 
sons, but it may also unite them. It may be so 
acquired and used as to prove socially integrating. 
It may make friends out of potential enemies, and 
in doing this may serve “the family of God.” 
When property is regarded in its relation to 
“otherness,” carried to the fullest possible extent, 
the Christian view is by way of being recognized 
and applied. This view, as Jesus so steadily in- 
sisted, puts a man above sheep (Matthew 12:12); 
distressed souls above a herd of swine (Matthew 


8: 28-34); a generous gift in the name of 
above an ostentatious banquet motivated by; 
glory (Luke 7: 36-48) ; a prodigal son aware 
folly above the wealth he had squandered | 
15:11-32); a widow giving her mite above 
who gave large sums simply to receive pub! 
claim (Mark 12: 41-44). 

In the present organization of society, the: 
many conditions the Christian cannot appro, 
must live in the world as it is. He will enjoy 
comforts made possible by the distress of o 
Most possessions are more or less “tainted. 
economic order is full of injustices, and the 
not quickly be banished. 

But three things the Christian can alway 
he can act according to the principle of “‘p: 
before things”; he can seek, by example a 
effort, to promote economic justice; and ° 
the range of his personal relations he car 
the Good Samaritan, observe the law of! 


Religion, Justice, and Property 


Hear this, O ye that would swallow up the 
needy, and cause the poor of the land to fail, say- 
ing, When will the new moon be gone, that we 
may sell grain? and the sabbath, that we may set 
forth wheat, making the ephah small, and the 
shekel great, and dealing falsely with balances of 
deceit; that we may buy the poor for silver, and 
the needy for a pair of shoes, and sell the refuse 
of the wheat?—Amos 8: 4-6. 


y: 7 + 


Whoso mocketh the poor reproacheth his Maker; 
And he that is glad at calamity shall not be 
unpunished. 
—Proverbs 17:5 


A A 7 


Woe to the men who add house to house, 
who join one field to another, 

till there is room for none but them 
in all the land! 


Woe to those who issue harsh decrees, 
penning orders that oppress, 

robbing the weak of their rights, 
and defrauding the poor of their dues, 

till widows fall to them as spoil, 
and orphans as their prey. 

What will you do at the great Assize, 
when the storm blows from abroad? 

To whom will you run then for help, 
and where will you put your plunder? 

—Isaiah 5:8; 10:1-3.1 





1 The Bible: a New Translation, by James Moffatt; Harper and 
Brothers, publishers. 
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Anp he told them a parable, saying, ‘““Th: 
of a rich man brought forth plentifully; a: 
thought to himself, ‘What shall I do, for | 
nowhere to store my crops?’ And he said, 
do this: I will pull down my barns, and 
larger ones; and there I will store all my 
and my goods. And I will say to my soul, 
you have ample goods laid up for many 
take your ease, eat, drink, be merry.’ But 
said to him, ‘Fool! This night your soul is req 
of you; and the things you have prepared, 
will they be?’ So is he who lays up treasu 
himself, and is not rich toward God.”—Lu! 
16-21. 


THE riches and goods of Christians a: 
common, as touching the right, title, and p 
sion of the same, as some do falsely boast 
withstanding, every man ought, of such thi 
he possesseth, liberally to give alms to the 
according to his ability —Article XXIV, Of ‘ 
tian Men’s Goods, in “The Articles of Re! 


WE stand for the principle of the acquisi' 
property by Christian processes, and beli¢ 
stressing the principle of stewardship in it 
in the practical application of the Christian 
ple of social well-being to the acquisition a 
of wealth and the subordination of the 
motive to the creative and co-operative 5] 
From The Methodist Social Creed, 1948. 

















A. Devaney, Inc. 


SEVERAL MONTHS AGO I wrote a series of 
three articles on “Religion and Public Education” 
for ApuLT TEACHER. Since there will be readers 
of this article who did not read my series, I think 
I should present here a very concise review of 
what I said. 

My thesis was a quotation from a report made 
by a committee of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. Here is that quotation: “Religion is either 
central in life or it is inconsequential.” I went on 
to argue that “Education can find no neutral zone. 
If it pushes religion to one side, it aids and abets 
secularism.” I stated the central problem of re- 
ligion and public education in these words: “How 
can public education inform its pupils thoroughly 
and rightly about what religion is, what it has 
done in human history, what it is doing today, 
in such a fair and accurate way that all sectarian 
disagreements are left out, in such a way that 
the various churches are left equally free to pro- 
ceed with their own teachings on their own 
premises, in such a way that our American youth 
will cease to be religious illiterates, in such a way 
that our children will know what religion is about 
while they remain entirely in possession of their 
right to choose what religion, if any, they wish to 
adopt?” 

Having stated the problem, I discussed in the 
second article the suggested content of courses in 
religion which the public schools could offer with- 
out laying themselves open to the charge of sec- 
tarianism. I suggested five areas of such content 
of courses: (1) the lives of the great religious 
leaders of the world; (2) the stories of the great 
religions of history; (3) the study of the Bible as 
literature; (4) the history of the Christian church; 
and (5) a course in the common denominations of 
the three great branches of the Jewish-Christian 
religion. 

Throughout these three articles I repeated 
often the invitation for readers to write me letters 
of criticism, suggestions, and possible policy. 

Not as many letters came in as I hoped would, 
but those that did come were excellent. Without 
naming the writers of these letters, I wish now 


Will We Put 
Religion Into the 


Curriculum? 


By Frank D. Slutz 


to quote briefly from some of their messages. 

“Children are growing up with less and less 
knowledge of the Bible and more and more knowl- 
edge of the sophisticated adult ideas. Once a week 
in the school where I teach, I have set aside one 
hour usually scheduled for reading and we have a 
free reading period. Each child brings from home 
the literature his church furnishes him and 
studies it. Maps of the Holy Land, Bibles, and 
Bible storybooks are made available. At first 
there will be a few nonparticipants but never 
have we gone more than six weeks before they, 
too, go to Sunday school so that they may have 
literature. Last year our group had Jews, Catho- 
lics, Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians, mem- 
bers of the Church of God, one Christian Scien- 
tist, and one nonconformist. They all studied, 
shared each others Bibles, prayer books, and leaf- 
lets and were happy. Never have we had an 
argument in class or questions from the homes. 
I answer the students’ questions but never at- 
tempt to teach directly during that period. The 
Sunday-school teachers of the town churches are 
pleased and have appreciated the interest and 
increased knowledge the children have shown on 
Sunday morning. My students range in age from 
twelve through fifteen.” 

Here are some sentences from another letter: 
“There is general agreement here among our 
church-school teachers with your basic idea that 
the Greatest Book of all the world’s books should 
be given an important place in public-school edu- 
cation. Optimism as to the possibility of teach- 
ing religion in the public schools is not voiced 
by our church-school teachers. One of the groups 
said, cautiously, that the curriculum you suggest 
is too heavy. Another raised the query as to the 
spiritual hazards of the word of God being trusted 
to teaching by unspiritual instructors.” 

Here are statements from yet another letter: 
“I have used your articles in teaching a young 
married persons’ class in the adult department of 
our church school. We have one example in our 
vicinity of released time for religious education, 
and we used this example in comparison or con- 
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trast with your articles in discussing how the 
schools can increase the amount of religious edu- 
cation.” 

One more letter reads: “I should be very happy 
to see religion incorporated in the public-school 
curriculum. All textbooks on every subject should 
be written by persons who could boast of having 
religious ethics themselves and should be taught 
by persons of the same character. The entire cur- 
riculum should be permeated and saturated with 
moral concepts. I think right here where I live 
would be a fine place to start your experiments. 
The churches here are already supporting a 
teacher of religious education in the local high 
school. The denominations co-operate beautifully 
and so do the school authorities. The only trouble 
is the difficulty the committee has in raising the 
necessary funds.” 

As a final word about the writers of these let- 
ters, I want to say that one of them has ex- 
panded the material in her letter by having pub- 
lished in the January, 1952, ApuLT TEACHER an 
article fully describing what she has done experi- 
mentally in her schoolroom.! 


THESE LETTERS indicate an interest in the impor- 
tant problem of how to strengthen the relation- 
ship between citizenship and religion in our de- 
mocracy. It needs to be said right now with all 
possible emphasis that the one area of thinking 
and living in which the Communists are most 
notably lacking is that of religion. It is true that 
their passion for their economic and political sys- 
tem has some features that may look like a re- 
ligion but the whole system, however temporarily 
exciting, does not touch the depths of the human 
spirit. 

Our greatest weapon in opposing communism is 
a vital, challenging Christianity. Never before 
has atheism been an armed force! Other religions 
besides Christianity have been armed forces, but 
today the denial of God is supported by a po- 
litical organization that proposes to take the world 
by force. Never has there been a time in our 
own national history when it is so imperatively 
necessary that our citizenship be rooted in re- 
ligion. 

Apparently our leaders in education are be- 
ginning to see this more clearly. The Educational 
Policies Commission has published recently a re- 
markable little brochure entitled “Moral and 
Spiritual Values in the Public Schools.” This little 
booklet has been circulated widely among the 
members of the American Association of School 
Administrators. We are becoming more and more 
awake to the truth that education, if it is to be 
effective in our democracy, cannot count religion 
out. 

There must be more and more experimentation 
in ways and means of teaching religion satisfac- 


1“We Teach Religion in the Public School,” by Margaret 
Newmazn. 
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Frank D. Slutz, educational counselor and cons 
of Dayton, Ohio, serves as a member of the Curri 
Committee and of the General Board of Educat 

The Methodist Church. (Photo by Jerome Droy 


torily and fairly in the public schools. N 
wants any church to put its hand upon our 

educational system. The Church as Churc! 
the state as state must be separate institi 
but the spirit of religion and the spirit of 

loyal, wise citizenship must be in partn¢ 
Difficult as it is to work out a way of doin; 
it must be done! Discussion and more disc 
prove to be only forms of idleness unles 
result in experimentation. We must start + 
to make a way of teaching religion in our s« 


WE LEARN by trying. Simon Newcom! 
mathematician, who died in 1909, wrote : 
book in which he proved by formulas 
was impossible to make a_heavier-t! 
machine fly. But while he was writing that 
Orville and Wilbur Wright were experim: 
trying, learning, and in 1903 their heavie 
air machine did fly! That feat ended the 
ment. All great and even all minor achiev: 
have come to pass because some one tri¢ 
failed, and learned by failure and tried ag 
This is no reason why in village after ° 
town after town, an individual teacher in h« 
room, granting that she gets the permis 














her supervisory officers, should not see what she 
can work out successfully in the teaching of re- 
ligion. One teacher, whose letter is quoted early 
in this article, did that very thing. Such limited 
experiments are easily managed and when great 
numbers of them are set up much is learned. No 
teacher dares to try such an adventure without 
thinking it through in advance. Why do we all 
wait for something to be begun at the top? Why 
not begin where we are, humble as our place 
of work may be? 

A school system could outline experimentation 
in the teaching of religion in a few of its schools. 
The experiment would be planned with a com- 
mittee of parents and representatives of co-operat- 
ing churches. No school system should permit such 
experimentation to be begun too broadly at the 
start. All experimentation should begin in a care- 
fully limited area and then be extended as its re- 
sults may warrant. If school superintendents in 
many districts would thoughtfully and devoutly 
do such spade work in this kind of experimenta- 
tion, interest would mount and faith in the possi- 
bilities would be strengthened. 

One of our well-known editors in this country 
believes that the best sponsor of experimentation 
in the teaching of religion in the public schools 
is a teachers’ college. We have many such, and 
excellent ones too. These colleges maintain prac- 
tice schools. In a practice school, or training 
school, the experiment could be launched and at 
the same time, under the guidance of the teachers’ 
college, one or two public schools in the commu- 
nity could co-operate with the practice school. 
A teachers’ college could give to the planning and 
conducting of such an experiment the prestige of 


its reputation. It could assure all those interested 
of expert management of the whole educational 
process. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS, both elementary ana secondary, 
have a larger freedom for educational experimen- 
tation than most public schools. These private 
schools in some instances make available for 
public schools many sound, excellent techniques. 
Private schools are admirably constituted*for the 
very kind of experimentation I am writing about 
here. The private schools’ clientele is made up of 
parents of many faiths. If a private school can 
demonstrate a way of teaching religion to its 
students effectively, the public schools could 
make use of it. Our Methodist Church has a num- 
ber of fine private schools, secondary and ele- 
mentary, which could do magnificent service in 
finding ways and means. 

From all these various types of experiments 
the results could be pooled by the church press, 
and even by the secular press of our educational 
system. It is from wide experimentation that the 
final methods are derived. 

Who will start? Who will put aside his notions 
that religion cannot be taught in the public 
schools, and begin to try out possible ways of do- 
ing it? The individual who is interested, the 
teacher, the principal, the superintendent, the 
headmaster, the member of a board of education 
—any one of, these can do something about this 
where he is. It would be an excellent idea if the 
initiative were taken by persons in the public 
schools. Why could not you who read this de- 
termine to be one who will go to work at some 
experiment in your community? 


Husbandry 


By Edith Shaw Butler 


Before there can be fruitage 
Or ripened wheat, 
Before there can be bread 


For man to eat; 


Before the honey is sweet 


In the comb, 


Before any harvest can 
Be gathered home; 


There must be tillage 
Of grass grown sod 
With the blessing of sun 
And rain from God; 


There must be sowing, 
There must be seed; 





This is ordained, 
This is decreed. 





















If the chairs are arranged in a circle, it will encourage class participation. (Photo by Jerome Drown 


What Makes a Good Classroo: 


By Luke G. Beauchamp 





IN THE JANUARY ISSUE of Aputr T: | 
E. M. Conover, in an article entitled “The 
Classroom,” gave some very helpful sugg: 
Two of the important principles listed 
Conover for careful consideration are: (1 
a church should never appoint a buildin; 
mittee in advance of the time when the co! 
tion has approved an educational progra 
(2) a church should never assign to any g! 
class a room for exclusive use. In this a 
would like to discuss briefly the followin; 
propositions: (1) what makes a good cla 
(2) what adult classrooms do we have, 2 
how can we make the best use of classro: 
have? 

We do know what makes a good classroo 


In many church schools it is necessary for 
the adult department to meet in the church 
sanctuary, but the sanctuary is undesirable 
for a classroom. 









































the standpoint of giving the teacher and members 
comfort and opportunity for class participation. 
In our free leaflet 871-B, Your Church School 
Building,| we say that we should have large, 
well-proportioned rooms that are attractive and 
inviting; that each room should be planned for 
the activities that will take place there. There 
should be no dark halls, steep steps, or cubbyhole 
closets. 

The important point is that classrooms should 
serve persons and their religious needs. Adult 
classrooms may be used for worship, for teach- 
ing, for fellowship and recreation, and for other 
activities. It is suggested that for older adults the 
classroom should be on the first floor near the 
street entrance. 

Wherever possible, we should allow ten square 
feet per person in floor space in the classroom. 
There should be no platforms in the classroom, 
and in every class there should be built-in cabinet 
space; at least one cabinet for worship materials 
and record books of the whole division. We should 
have a space for bulletin boards in the back of 
the classroom and a movable blackboard in each 
room. Of course, the size of the classroom should 
vary according to the needs of the group and 
number of adults in each group. 

It has already been suggested in the previous 
article by Dr. Conover that a classroom should 
have plenty of light and should be attractively 
furnished. 

Now, actually, what do we have in the way of 


1 Order from Service Department, Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 


The skylights and folding doors are very undesirable 
features of the classroom shown at the right. The pillar 
in the room shown below is a typical handicap of many 
adult classrooms. In this case, however, an informal 
grouping has been achieved. Note the blackboard. 





adult classrooms in The Methodist Church? The 
answer, of course, would vary according to what 
local churches we are speaking about. In some of 
our local Methodist churches we have ideal class 
facilities for adults. But in order to get the facts 
before us let us consider a few factual statements. 

In 1950 there were slightly more than 2,506,000 
adults enrolled in Methodist church schools. 
Nearly 250,000 adults served as officers and 
teachers. This left about 2,100,000 enrolled in 
adult classes. On the basis of 25 members 
per class this would give us more than 
84,000 adult classes in The Methodist Church. 
Many of these classes, however, are much larger 
than 25 and some are smaller. Some adult 
classes in The Methodist Church run _ into 
the hundreds in membership. We also have 
adult classes that do not number a dozen. This 
would mean that some adult classes occupy a 
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small auditorium or social hall, or even the entire 
sanctuary, while others meet in a corner of a one- 
room church. 

A recent study has indicated that 45 per cent 
of our church schools have fewer than 100 mem- 
bers and only 5 per cent of our church schools 
have more than 500 members. This would indicate 
that the majority of our classes are small classes 
with only very limited equipment. As a matter 
of fact, while the 1950 census shows that two out 
of three persons in the United States now live in 
cities of 10,000 and over, it is still true that two 
out of three Methodists still live in towns of 
10,000 and under. In The Methodist Church we 
refer to this as town and country. It is the larger 
cities that usually have the larger church plants. 
Since two thirds of our members and. nearly 
five out of six of our local churches (35,000) are 
in the smaller towns and open country of Amer- 
ica, it stands to reason that most of our churches 
do not have adequate adult classroom facilities. 

There are thousands upon thousands of one- 
room churches still in use by Methodist people. 
In them everyone meets in the church auditorium 
or sanctuary. Thousands upon thousands of other 
churches that have added rooms have added 
rather small rooms. These rooms are not at all 
adequate for the use of the various classes. About 
two out of three of our adult classes that meet 


on Sunday morning meet in very poor ci 
stances so far as classroom facilities are conc: 
This means that they either meet in an 
torium, along with many other classes, « 
crowded in an unattractive basement room 
some cubbyhole of a small-town or c 
church. Even in our large city churches, 
rooms may be large enough but be unattra: 
furnished. 

How can we make the best use of wh 
have? It is certainly true that we will hav« 
this as it will be many years before every « 
has ideal facilities. Let us begin with th: 
room church. 

One of the first things that should be | 
after in the one-room church is to have 
separate space for the children and the 
It is more difficult for the children and 
than for the adults to maintain attention a 
terest unless they have separate space. Som: 
this can be done by arranging screens 
choir and around the back or front of the c 
(see diagram.) Sometimes it will reliev« 
fusion in the one-room church simply to 
classes farther from each other or to group 
in a block on four or five seats rather tha: 
them the full length of two long seats. By t 
the piano so that the space behind it is sh 
to some extent, it is possible to get furthe 


Adequate lighting and a wall blackboard are desirable features of this room. The use of folding chairs mak 
room available for recreation and group meetings. The bareness of this room was somewhat counteracted 


pleasing color scheme for walls and ceiling. 
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The class using this well-lighted parlor room chose to add folding table and chairs for their Sunday study sessions. 


space arrangement for children. By furnishing 
racks for wraps even in a one-room church, you 
will avoid much confusion. 

As we move on out of the one-room church 
building to churches with several classrooms for 
adult groups, it is well to keep certain principles 
in mind. Better work can probably be done by the 
members and teachers if the classes are not too 
large in membership so that many of the adults 
will be sitting too far away from the teacher and 
discussion will be automatically discouraged. 
Wherever possible, if the chairs are arranged in 
a semicircle, it will encourage class participation. 

Even though there should be a multiple use of 
the classroom, the adult group may assume re- 
sponsibility for making the room attractive. This 
will involve selection of attractive pictures for 
the walls, carpets for the floor, and proper light- 
ing fixtures if there is not sufficient daylight avail- 
able. 

Perhaps the truer and briefer answer to the 
problem of how to get a good adult classroom 
rests in how to get men and women really inter- 
ested; for an interested group of adults will not 
be satisfied with anything less than the best ar- 
rangement possible. They will turn to their 
church and discover what is the next best move. 
Because they are interested adults, they will 
make that move. 








Suggested Plan for a One-Room Church School 
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TV Forums- 
Church Sponsored 


By Leroy C. Hodapp 


Last year, Heath Memorial Methodist Church 
in Indianapolis sponsored a series of open forums 
on social problems of the community. Gambling, 
alcohol, race relations, and the breakdown of the 
family were among the problems discussed by 
community leaders. These leaders included the 
mayor, county judges, the prosecuting attorney, 
state senators and representatives, and leaders of 
various community service agencies. 

The concensus of all who participated in the 
series was that it was an excellent undertaking. 
But the program missed full fruition by not 
reaching more people and particularly the peo- 
ple who needed it most. The panel on the break- 
down of home life should have been talking to 
couples who were in danger of such a breakdown 
in their home. The panel on gambling should 
have been talking to those addicted to this de- 
structive pastime. The panel on race relations 
should have been talking to those with minds 
prejudiced on matters of race relations. 

As the pastor of the sponsoring church, this 
program was a challenge to me. Here were the 
leaders of our community eager and willing to 
help those endangered by the social evils of our 
society. The only thing lacking wes the means. 

It was about this time that Howard Baum- 
gartel, executive secretary of the Indianapolis 
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Left.—Marion County prosecutor, 


Church Federation, asked me to become 
man of the public morals and legislation co: 
tee of the Federation. 

In our conversation about the possibilit 
the committee, he suggested that perhaps we 
do a series of panels, such as had been d« 
our church, over a local radio station. Here 
haps, was the answer to my problem of a: 
of reaching the masses with a message of 
education. 

I talked about the idea to several f1 


Finally, one of them offered the suggestion 
since two thirds of the homes in the Indian: 


area now are reported to have television 
perhaps this was the medium by which the 
should be presented. 

From this point, events moved fast. Th: 
step was to get an appointment with the pr: 
director of WFBM-TV, our local tele 
station. 

My first shock in talking with him came 
he said that we were the first church grou} 
had approached him for time to present a } 
service feature. His station had been in ope 
about three years. The second shock cam¢ 
he revealed that the studio was not only \ 
but very eager to give such time. 

He immediately suggested a half-hour p! 


Below.—Gordon Walsh, producer at \ 
TV, and Mr. Hodapp are discussing : 

































Fairchild looks over gambling equip 
and charts used on first television prog 























once a week. This was out of the question unless 
we had the money to employ a full-time producer 
for the program. When we inquired about the 
producer being furnished by the studio, we dis- 
discovered that they would be able to spare a 
man only for one hour prior to each program. 

We left the matter temporarily undecided 
while the studio checked into possibilities of fill- 
ing the same period in their schedule the weeks 
we were not present (we had decided on once 
every four weeks), and while we checked into 
production matters. 

Within a week, the studio called to say that 
they had planned a schedule whereby we would 
rotate with DePauw University, the Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, and Camp Atterbury, a 
nearby Army base. The time was to be from 8:00 
until 8:30 each Tuesday evening, immediately fol- 
lowing Milton Berle. 

This is a regular spot costing $600 per week, so 
with the eight dates that they gave us we found 
ourselves with $4,800 worth of free television 
time. 

Our production problem was solved in the per- 
son of the Rev. Wesley Brashares, Public Rela- 
tions Director of the Indiana Area of The Meth- 
odist Church. In this capacity, he had produced 
radio and TV programs from coast to coast for 
large Methodist gatherings and at our own local 
annual conference sessions. 

The next issue was to select programs that 
could be visualized and kept alive. One doesn’t 
follow Milton Berle with a lecture, and expect to 
hold viewers. 

For an opening presentation, we selected the 
gambling problem; for the new federal stamp law 
had just been enacted. The issue of gambling was 
on the front pages of all local papers. 





Above.—Mr. Hodapp prepares title cards for use on the 
Program. Left.—Shadow-box cards for the program. 


With the help of the county prosecutor, the 
state police, and the sheriff we obtained different 
types of gambling equipment. The first fifteen 
minutes of the program were spent in demon- 
strating these gadgets. A slot machine was taken 
apart so that viewers could see how it could be 
set to pay off whatever percentage the owner 
desired. Pick-n-win jars were exhibited with the 
percentage tables on payoff shown. Pages from 
professional gambling catalogues were blown up 
and put on the screen so that the public could 
see crooked dice and cards advertised. 

We exposed baseball pool tickets and other lot- 
tery games, showing the percentage paid off for 
each dollar taken in. Punchboards were shown 
with advertisements from the catalogue disclos- 
ing how the purchaser could buy a key that 
would locate 80 per cent to 90 per cent of all 
payoff punches before placing the board on the 
counter. 

After this bit of education on the methods of 
gambling operators, we spent the last half of the 
show in a panel discussion of the problem as it 
applied to Indianapolis. 

Panel members included Phil Bayt, mayor of 
Indianapolis; Alex Clark, a municipal court judge 
who was his opponent for the office of mayor 
(this program was done in October); Frank Fair- 
child, Marion County prosecutor; Dan Smith, 
county sheriff; and Milford Anness, a state sena- 
tor who had introduced an antilottery bill in the 
last session of the legislature. 


THE SECOND PROGRAM of the series was devoted 
to the breakdown of the home, centering in the 
problem of divorce. 

The first half of this program was spent in 
three five-minute skits. The first showed a couple 
counseling with a superior court judge because 
their marriage was endangered by the husband’s 
excessive drinking. The second showed a couple 
consulting a minister in his study, while the third 
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portrayed a couple talking with a counselor at 
the community’s Family Service Association. 

A survey of causes of divorce in Marion County 
had revealed that the three difficulties presented 
were the three greatest causes of divorce locally 
(problems of finance, alcoholism, and sex). Em- 
phasis was made that these counseling services, 
plus many others, were open to anyone who was 
interested and in need. 

The program then concluded with a panel on 
factors that make for a good marriage, the mem- 
bers of the panel being the judge, Norman Bren- 
nan; the minister, Roy Connor of Meridian 
Heights Presbyterian Church; and the Family 
Service counselor, George Thorman. 

The third program was titled “Indianapolis In- 
ventory—1951.” It was presented during the last 
week of the year and included a frank portrayal 
of how our community had gone forward or 
backward in certain areas during the year. Areas 
included race relations, gambling, juvenile de- 


linqguency, community housing, and traffic s: 

These programs have had many practica 
sults, as well as educational values, for the 
eral public. The first program, coming as it 
immediately before the election, gave an o 
tunity for the Church Federation to plac« 
candidates on record before the public as t: 
a firm stand against gambling. 

The second program brought city judge 
ministers and the Family Service Associ 
many phone calls and visits from couples sex 
help with marriage problems, who said tha 
program had given them new hope for a soll 

The total cost for the first two programs 
$20, which went for charts and photograph: 
Central Avenue Methodist Church drama 
furnished the couples for the counseling 
and have agreed to help in any further dra 
needs. Al Edydean, dramatic instructor at B 
University, acted as director for the skit: 
also agreed to help in any future programs. 


Churchmen and the Motion Picture 


By Walter N. Vernon, Jr. 


This article, by the administrative associate of the 
Editorial Division, General Board of Education, 
is one in a series by different writers on the 
theme: “The Christian Conscience and Modern 
Media of Mass Communication.” ! 


PRoressor MARK MAY of Yale University 
has declared that the film is the most important 
contribution to the culture of man since the in- 
vention of the printing press. That’s a pretty 
strong statement. What is it about the motion 
picture that makes it so significant? 

The motion picture has several unique charac- 
teristics.* One is its ability to attract and hold 
attention. You may put down a book or magazine 
while reading it but rarely does your gaze shift 
away from the “magic screen.” Another is that 
each film leads the viewer to a predetermined 
conclusion. Every film has a message or story— 
however erroneous or illogical it may be. Further- 
more, it makes possible for millions of people 
vicarious experiences that could never be real 
ones for most of them. This expands the range 
of experiences for most of us to almost unlimited 
proportions. And the film uses a medium that is 
universal—the action picture, understood by all 
men regardless of culture or location. 


1See “The Air Waves Are Yours,” by J. Edward Carothers 
(January, 1952), and “Good or Bad TV ?—It's Up to You,” by 
Howard E. Tower (March, 1952). 


* Summarized from a presentation before the Methodist Radio and 


Film Commission by Professor Wilbur Blume of the University of 
Southern California. 
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It seems likely that the movies “are h« 
stay.” True, there has been some slump 
tendance in the last few years, but that is ; 
caused by a slump in quality and could be « 
remedied. While television is in some rega 
competitor to the movies, a considerable ai 
of television programing comes to us as filn 

Consequently, churchmen must take ac 
of the moving picture as one of the don 
forces of our times. Many children and 
see from one to three movies each week. 
of them spend more time in the movies th 
the church school. And some of them are 
influenced by the movies than by the c! 
school. 

It is difficult for churchmen to be obj 
about the products of Hollywood. Some 
actors and actresses are unable to manag« 
personal relations—with their husbands 
wives and acquaintances—as mature adult 
their tragicomic antics create a bad repu 
for all. 

Hollywood, according to its friends, is a | 
average kind of place. “Just under 80 per c: 
the 25,000 inhabitants are married. Of the 
ried ones, 70 per cent never have been div 
(The divorce rate for the rest of the count 
is 40 per cent.) . . . 60 per cent of the | 
attend religious services regularly.” So 
Dore Schary, MGM vice-president in chai 
production.* 


3 From an article ‘“‘“Exploring the Hollywood Myth’’ in 
York Times Magazine, April 9, 1950. Used by permission. 

















“T will admit,” says Mr. Schary, “that there 
are intellectual, spiritual, and moral iniquities in 
the film community. There is divorce, adultery, 
plagiarism, perversion, cowardice, arrogance, 
cruelty, atheism, irresponsibility, communism, 
fascism, avarice and extravagance among motion 
picture folk. But we are not unique in any of 
these sins.” And Mr. Schary believes that the 
“paying audience” will take care of the actors 
who offend sensibilities. 

In summing up, Mr. Schary declares: “Despite 
all that harsh critics may say, I believe that by 
and large Hollywood has added to the dignity of 
man by elevating his spirit, ambition, and knowl- 
edge, in addition to tickling his humor and firing 
his imagination.” 

While it might be hard for some of us to con- 
sider a great many Hollywood creations in this 
light, most of us can recall certain pictures that 
deserve Mr. Schary’s praise. 


Many oF us in the church are concerned about 
the quality of the films seen by our children, our 
youth, and ourselves. How can we help to get 
them improved? 

One answer by certain groups is censorship. 
Under this solution someone—either the state, or 
the community, or the church—would determine 
what Hollywood could produce and what it 
couldn’t. 

Such a solution appeals to many: It jis efficient 
and can be put into operation quickly. However, 
certain difficulties are soon encountered: Who is 
to make the decisions? What are the standards to 
be? What about traditional American freedom? 
Shall nothing ever be shown that would be offen- 
sive to or critical of minorities? It has been 
pointed out that if concern for the sensibilities 
of all minority groups were insisted upon, the 
only person you could offend in America with- 
out hesitancy, because he would have no minority 
protection, would be the native-born white 
Protestant. 

Censorship cannot likely provide an effective 
control of films—except for the gross, crude of- 
fenses. It is not in the tradition of freedom-loving 
Protestant Americans. 

The best “censorship” for a film lies in the re- 
sponse of the audience to it—either collectively 
or individually. The movie industry, by its own 
admission, is simply trying to give the public 
what it wants. If churchmen will let the industry 
know when they like a film or dislike one, they 
can influence the kinds of pictures that are made. 
Simply staying away from the theater and con- 
demning the “godless movies” is not likely to 
help get better ones. 

“You will never get what you want if you 
keep waiting in silence,” writes Gilbert Seldes. 
“You have to speak up—so that your wants are 
made known.” 





















Vernon 





Here are a few definite suggestions as to what 
groups or individuals can do. 

1. Keep up with the quality of films that are 
being made. Many periodicals give guidance as 
to the contents of current movies. In each of its 
issues, The Christian Advocate reviews the 
“Movie of the Week.” Families should keep a file 
of these reviews perhaps arranged alphabetically, 
and should encourage their children to attend 
pictures on the basis of their quality rather than 
just to go to the movies. Another source of evalu- 
ations of films is called Joint Estimates of Current 
Motion Pictures, available from the Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America, 28 West 44th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 

2. When you like a film, let the theater and the 
producer know. In many communities there are 
local groups or committees working with theaters 
to represent the interests of the P. T. A., the 
churches, and other neighborhood groups. It is 
well to cooperate with them in making contacts 
with theater management. These local committees 
are often able to exert much greater influence 
than an individual can. Or you might write a 
letter expressing your feeling—one letter is worth 
many petitions. 

3. Encourage some appropriate group to which 
you belong to issue annually a selection of the 
best films of the year. This will call attention of 
the public to good films and will indirectly enlist 
the public’s support of such films. 

4. Show good films yourself—either in your 
home or sponsored by one of your church groups. 
Many of the fine films of the past have been re- 
issued—usually in shortened versions—in 16 mm. 
and are available at reasonable rental charges. 
Examples of such films are How Green Was My 
Valley, Mutiny on the Bounty, Stanley and Liv- 
ingstone, The Schumann Story, Driven Westward, 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois, Winning Our Independ- 
ence, and Due Process of Law Denied. 

The movies have amazing potentials for good 
or evil in our society. All churchmen and all 
groups of churchmen have a responsibility to 
make their influence felt for the good. It can 
be done. 
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We Trained Some Church Visitors 


By Evelyn Tyndall 


Director of Leadership Training, The Protestant Council of the City of New York 


A GROUP of forty or fifty religious leaders in 
New York City had come together during Reli- 
gious Education Week to discuss “The Outreach 
of the Church in the Community.” They asked 
themselves during this conference: How many 
children attend your church school whose parents 
never come to church? How can we bring these 
parents into the fellowship of the church? 

Replies from the group showed that a large 
percentage of parents in the churches represented 
were outside of any church fellowship. It was de- 
cided that the church must go to them and en- 
deavor to bring them into the church, both for 
their own sake and for the sake of the children. 

‘“‘We always come to the same conclusion,” said 
the pastor of a rather large growing church. “The 
church must visit parents—but how can a minis- 
ter carry the work of a parish and do all this 
special calling also?” 

Then, the idea was born. Why not form a class 
of very carefully chosen individuals and give them 
a special kind of training, that would enable them 
to go to parents in the name of the church, build 
up friendly relations with them, and invite them 
to come into the church fellowship? Pastors were 
consulted and were enthusiastic about the idea. 
A special committee made up of representatives 
from each borough of the city was then brought 
together for discussion of plans for this very 
special type of training. 

The committee decided that the classes would 
be called “The New School for Training Church 
Visitors.” The training program would include 
ten afternoons of study from 1:30 to 3:30 in two 
areas—“Understanding Adults” (for the first 
hour) and “Techniques in Visiting Homes” (the 
second hour). Registration would be open only to 
persons chosen by pastors to be members of this 
class. The registration fee would be five dollars 
for each person attending. The number in the 
class would be limited to thirty in order that per- 
sonal work could be done with each student. 

The committee faced the fact that the success 
of such a class would depend largely upon the 
instructors chosen. A professor of religious edu- 
cation and psychology from a seminary was 
chosen for the first hour course on “Understand- 
ing Adults.” An experienced tactful leader in chil- 
dren’s work with a background of teaching and 
home visiting was chosen for the second hour on 
“Techniques of Home Visiting.” 

In order to have a homogeneous group, the 
committee and instructors made several sugges- 
tions to ministers as to their choice of a person 
to be their church visitor. 
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1. The minister would select the person 1 
tend with the real purpose of using her i1 
parish—and that he would agree to have hi 
this work in the parish. 

2. The person chosen should be between 3\ 
50 years of age. 

3. The minister should select a person v 
educational level was at least graduation 
high school. 

4. The minister should confer with the P 
tant Council office, giving a little sketch o 
person chosen as to temperament, current : 
ity in the church, and home situation eco 
cally. 

5. The person chosen should pledge to a 
the classes regularly for the entire course. 

Having chosen the person with these spex 
tions, the minister should fill in the blank and 
it to the Protestant Council office. 

When registration was complete, the min 
who had chosen people for the classes we! 
vited to a luncheon conference with the in 
tors. Objectives were discussed and pastors 
encouraged to state what they hoped wou 
accomplished through this training. The in: 
tors told briefly their plans for the course. 

The ten afternoon sessions proved to be a 
rich and rewarding experience. A basic ph 
phy for visiting was worked out through lec 
and discussion. Techniques were shared and 
skills were developed by the students as 
visited under supervision. Experiences in 
ing homes were shared. 

One very important outcome of the clas: 
the opportunity of the students to becom: 
quainted with the best books and pamphlet 
are available in this field. Each student was : 
to choose some one book for a written revie 
sides gaining general acquaintance with al 
literature. 

A large number of pamphlets were purc! 
and read by the class. These included sev: 
sued by the National Council of Churches: 
Cooperation Between Church and Home 
Home Visitation 
Visiting in the Home 
Family Life: Selected Booklist 
Pastoral Counseling in Family Relationship: 
Pre-Marital Counseling 
If I Marry a Roman Catholic 

Students and instructors promised to 
again in the fall when further experience in 
ing would be discussed. Another class is 
being recruited for churches that were not r 
sented last year. 








: 
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The Lore of the Old Testament, by Joseph 
Gaer; Little; Brown and Company, 1951; 
381 pp., $4.50. 


REVIEWED BY EVERETT TILSON 


In twenty-one fascinating chapters, Joseph 
Gaer presents the panorama of Jewish religion 
in terms of its legends, fables, parables, prophe- 
cies, and folk tales, as enlarged upon by a long 
and creative tradition and contemplated through 
the reverent, though sometimes hazy, eyes of a 
credulous but imaginative body of believers. The 
result is a classic in the not overcrowded field of 
religious folklore, a field in which many have 
written but few to the enrichment, as well as en- 
joyment, of the reader. 

Every type of reader has been anticipated in 
the writing of this book, the unsophisticated 
adolescent and the busy housewife, no less— 
nor more—than the busy parson or the painstak- 
ing scholar. Read simply as the story of a great 
religion, this book provides a rare introduction to 
Judaism, from its epic beginnings in the narrative 
lore of Genesis to its post-Christian modifications 
at the hands of great rabbis and teachers. In fact, 
one of the chief values of this book inheres in its 
inclusion of the more popular and relevant folk- 
lores selected from the huge body of extrabiblical 
Judaism, a task which, though requiring expert 
technical knowledge as well as firsthand acquaint- 
ance with the great mass of Jewish religious 
literature, has been performed with consummate 
skill. 

But what makes this book so extremely rare 
is the artistic touch of its author, his deep insight 
into the values of Old Testament religion and the 
unique ability to translate these values into the 
vernacular of the plowman. While the author 
never intended it to be so, a hint of this fact may 
be found in his own statement concerning the 
plan followed in the writing of the book: “It 
should be clear that though everything included 
is the same (either as the Old Testament itself or 
the Jewish lore based upon it), everything is 
different.” 

A truer assessment of this book could not be 
made. Everything is different! And the difference 
is to be found in the author’s own genius, in his 
inimitable style and ability to tell an old story 
with such rare charm as to make it seem more up 
to date even than yesterday’s newspaper. 

The value of this book is further enhanced by 
the introductory chapter on “The Bible in Folk 
Imagination.” This chapter, in addition to offering 
an analysis of folklore in general and tracing the 
development of biblical folklore in particular, 
shows how that in every primitive society folk- 
lore inevitably arises as a tool of explanation. It 


eventually comes to be invested with a meaning 
far richer and deeper than that intended, or even 
contemplated, by those who originated it. As a 
result, it is enabled to leap cultural and racial, 
indeed even religious, barriers, a fact illustrated 
by the incorporation into Christianity and Mo- 
hammedism of so much of the lore of Judaism, 
their rival faith. 

But for all its fine scholarly and literary quali- 
ties, there are two dangers which inhere in the 
use of this book. Captivated by Mr. Gaer’s felicity 
of style, some will be tempted to put aside the 
Old Testament for The Lore of the Old Testa- 
ment, the danger of which lies in the fact that 
the great moral and religious teachings of the 
Old Testament never come to mature expression 
in its lore. Being unfamiliar with the biblical 
narrative, others may unwittingly give a “Gaer- 
ized” version of the Old Testament! 

When used aright, however, that is, in con- 
junction with the Old Testament and as an intro- 
duction to Jewish lore, here is a book that will 
both quicken the faith of the thoughtful and 
deepen the thought of the faithful. 





‘BRIEFER NOTICES 


The Superstitions of the Irreligious, by 
George Hedley; The Macmillan Company, 
1951; 140 pp., $2.50. 


The author of this book is chaplain and pro- 
fessor of sociology and economics at Mills College, 
Oakland, California. His conclusions have been 
reached very largely as the result of informal dis- 
cussions on religion with college students and 
professors. 

Dr. Hedley lists the superstitions of the ir- 
religious as follows: 

No. 1—that the content and emphasis of reli- 
gious thought and teaching undergo no change. 

No. 2—that we can understand our cultural 
heritage without knowledge of our religious tradi- 
tions. 

No. 3—that religion is necessarily at odds with 
fact and reason. 

No. 4—that religion is not a valid field of 
scholarship. 

No. 5—that people who use symbols have to 
take them literally. 

No. 6—that religion is an escape mechanism. 

No. 7—that religious people are socially uncon- 
scious. 

No. 8—that ideals are impractical. 

No. 9—that values can be achieved and main- 
tained in isolation. 
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No. 912—that religious people can’t have fun. 

The discussion of these superstitions will pro- 
vide adult groups with many fruitful forum sug- 
gestions. Thoughtful readers will add other 
contributions to this list of superstitions of the 
irreligious. 


The United Nations: Blueprint for Peace, 
by Stephen S. Genichell and Phillip An- 
drews; John C. Winston Co., 1951; 115 pp., 
$2.00. 


Containing more than 100 vivid illustrations, 
this volume gives an excellent summary for the 
layman of how the United Nations operates and 
what the organization has accomplished. 

This book will be valuable for adult groups 
who want to study the UN and for speakers 
and writers who need a definitive handbook on 
the UN and its agencies. 


St. Francis of Assisi, by Omer Englebert; 
translated and edited by Edward Hutton; 
Longmans, Green and Company, Inc., 
1950; 352 pp., $4.00. 


This is a new biography of the saint who is 
supposed to have lived nearest to the pattern of 
Christ of all saints who have walked the earth. 

The author has collected many legends of St. 
Francis—legends that are quaint, charming, and 
fantastic. 


What Catholics Believe, by Joseph Pieper 
and Heinz Raskop; Pantheon Books, Inc., 
1951; 112 pp., $2.00. 


This is a summary in lay terms of the main 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church. 


The Religions of Mankind, by Edmund 
Davison Soper; Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1951; 253 pp., $3.50. 


This is the third edition, revised, which has 
been in use since 1921. In this edition the author 
has included new material made necessary by the 
vast political changes which have taken place 
throughout the world. 


The Christian Understanding of God, by 
Nels F. S. Ferre; Harper and Brothers, 
1951; 277 pages, $3.75. 


In this book one of the leading theological 
thinkers of America discusses such problems as 
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the nature of God, God and the world, tim: 
eternity, the sovereignty of God, the Incarna 
and revelation. The volume will be “hard g: 
for the lay reader. 


: + A 


Reviewer 


Everett Tilson is pastor of Belle Meade \\ 
odist Church, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Condemned by Their Own Testimony 


WE lay it down as a position not to be 
troverted, that the human mind, even by na 
instinct, possesses some sense of a Deity. Fo: 
no man might shelter himself under the pr 
of ignorance, God hath given to all some a 
hension of his existence, the memory of whi 
frequently and insensibly renews; so that as 
universally know that there is a God, and 
he is their Maker, they must be condemne: 
their own testimony, for not having wors! 
him and consecrated their lives to his servi 
From Calvin’s Institutes. 


Failure of the Will 


ComMuNIsM has beaten us (Christians) a 
own game of evangelizing the world and 
done so, not primarily by military might, bu 
a keener awareness of the human situati< 
clearer message and a more dynamic commit 
to its task. Many times I have repeated co 
cently in my sermons the famous words: “C 
tianity was victorious over the Roman EF: 
because the early Christians out-lived, 
thought and out-died the pagans.” I no | 
repeat those words so glibly, because today 
Communists, in many instances, are out-li 
out-dying the Christians. We have know: 
many years what to do. Our failure has bes 
failure of the will. ... We must take much 
seriously the problem of training of missic 
personnel and of national leadership.—Re 
Richard Schaull, missionary to Chile fron 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


, wr Ff 
For Gop will bring every work into judg) 


with every hidden thing, whether it be goox 
whether it be evil—Ecclesiastes 12:14. 
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Editorial: 


A CERTAIN MAN once decided that Christianity is 
irrelevant. In this he followed the communist line; 
for he said to himself: “Business is business. Re- 
ligion is a hobby I can take up or leave alone 
after I am comfortably fixed and financially se- 
cure.” He put the factory, store, farm, club, and 
labor union first in his life. Now, if he thinks of 
God at all, it is as a cosmic convenience which 
may be used when his social and economic privi- 
leges are threatened. But his idols are exploding 
in his face, as he learns how the jungle of pure 
self-interest is the abyss of hell. He is beset by a 
thousand confusions and defeats, and his faith in 
the adequacy of material things is tottering. 

This man, who now battles inner anarchy, is 
representative of the majority of our citizens. 
How can we escape the sense of futility? 

“Why not try God?” This question is often 
asked among us, but it misses the point. God is 
trying us. He will not be used by us. The merciful 
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Oscar Liebman in The New York Times. Used by permission. 


God Is Giving Us a Chance 


God is giving us a chance in America to repent— 
to repudiate our false values and to bring our 
lives under the total reign of Christ. Our suffer- 
ings are God’s judgment. Our tension and worry 
are evidence that He will not leave us alone. 

The New Testament shows us the difference 
between the Gospel and the notions of modern 
secularized man. Whereas many of us—many 
even within the Church—accept the idea that 
religion is a secondary matter, an affair for Sun- 
day only, the New Testament Christians sang, 
“Thanks be to God, who gives us the victory 
through, our Lord Jesus Christ.” The New Testa- 
ment Christians were not willing to abandon any 
area of man’s activity to paganism. Christ is Lord! 
Our unwillingness to accept him as such marks 
the difference between victory and_ secular 
confusion. 

—WooprRow GEIER. 
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GREAT IDEAS 
in the Old Testament 


June 1: THE MESSIAH 


Biblical Interpretations 


by W. A. Smart 


The attempt to find the Messiah in the Old 
Testament has led to much confusion. The Old 
Testament does not use the word as the title for 
any expected Savior or Deliverer. It was the com- 
mon word meaning “anointed.” The word was 
therefore applicable to all priests and kings who 
were anointed with oil as part of their induction 
into office. 

But though they did not use our word, the 
Israelites were from early days looking for a great 
day of triumph over all enemies, a “Day of 
Jehovah.” 

Such expectation was a more or less inevitable 
result of their religious faith. They were sure that 
their God was the greatest of all gods. Since one 
of the functions of any god was to care for his 
people, it was natural for them to believe that 
their great God would make them the greatest of 
all the people on earth. Certainly, no other god 
and no other people could prevent him. Their 
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religious faith made them believe in their 
tined national greatness. Other nations and 
gods had already had their days, but event 
their God would triumph, and Jehovah vy 
have his day. Amos refers to this hope (5:1 
in such a way as to indicate that it was al 
familiar when he wrote in the eighth ce 
before Christ. 

The prophets pictured this day of Jeh¢ 
triumph as a day of judgment upon Israel! 
them, Jehovah was a God of righteousness 
victory would be a victory over all unright 
ness, even in Israel. But the prophets seldo 
flected the ideas of the mass of the people. | 
popular mind the hope of national greatnes 
tinued to burn. 

The Book of Daniel, in the second centu1 
fore Christ, looks for the time when foreig 
tions will be destroyed, and the world v 
turned over to “the people of the saints of th: 
High.” In New Testament times the Zealot 
fanned this hope into a war fever, finally | 
the Jews to revolt against Rome in the hx 
achieving their independence. Thus this hop 
responsible for the final destruction of Jeru 
in a.v. 70. 

Such a hope naturally carried with it t! 
pectation of a king who would lead Israel 1 
place of world supremacy. It was assum: 
course, that this king would be “of the line: 
David,” since the house of David was th« 
house and furnished all their kings by n 
succession. Some other ideas occasional! 
peared, such as that the ruler would be of a } 
ly family, but Davidic origin might be call: 
orthodox expectation. Among passages exp 
this hope, two of the best known are in 
chapters 9 and 11. 

One can scarcely find it in his heart to c: 
the dogged patriotism of an oppressed peop! 
from our viewpoint today there are two 
nesses in this form of Israel’s national hop: 

One is that it was based so largely on n 
and political foundations, while we now 
that Israel’s contribution was to be spiritu: 
moral. The other is that it was very nation 
It was not a hope for the salvation of the 
but for its subjugation. Israel would be 
great, but all the rest of the world wot 
crushed in the making. 

Instead of moving forward toward a 1 
tion of this nationalistic hope, the politic: 
military history of Israel moved for hund: 
years in the opposite direction. There w: 
gressive weakness and deterioration unti! 
in 586 B.c. the nation collapsed complete! 
the people were carried into exile. 

Within a generation after Amos had v 
them about the Day of Jehovah, norther: 
had ceased to be and southern Judah h: 
her independence and become subject to A 
When Assyria fell, Judah became a sate! 














Babylon, then of Persia, of Egypt, and of Syria. 
In the second century B.c., Syria decided to ex- 
terminate everything Jewish. The Jews had to 
fight bitterly for existence. 

Through centuries of such history, it must have 
seemed impossible, not to say ridiculous, to think 
of world conquest. The Jews were a little, power- 
less people, hopelessly at the mercy of the great 
powers of the world. It was clear that the great 
powers were not agents of Jehovah but his 
enemies. They were agents of Satan, the prince 
of the powers of this world, and if Satan was to 
be defeated, God would have to do it. 

Thus the nature of the Jewish hope was dras- 
tically changed for many of the people. Instead 
of being military, depending on arms, it became 
cosmic, depending on God. Instead of looking for 
the defeat of foreign armies, it looked for the 
overthrow of Satan and all his angels. Instead of 
the triumph of Israel, it meant the final triumph 
of God in the world and the elimination of Satan. 
Everything evil, in men and in the world, would 
disappear, since all evil was the work of Satan, 
and all good would now be realized. 

When the Jews began to think about the de- 
struction of evil instead of the destruction of 
foreign armies, it made a radical change in the 
nature of the Deliverer whom they expected. No 
king nor military leader would have any signifi- 
cance for the destruction of Satan. The fight was 
not against flesh and blood, but against spiritual 
powers. 

As a result, they began to look for a spiritual 
Deliverer to come from heaven. He would not be 
born in Bethlehem; for he would not be born on 
this earth at all. He would not be a son of David, 
nor of anyone else. He would be a heavenly 
Being, coming full-grown out of heaven, equipped 
with supernatural power and accompanied by 
legions of angels. He would not lead military cam- 
paigns, but with the breath of his mouth he would 
destroy evil from off the earth. 

It was in describing this supernatural Messen- 
ger from God that the word “Messiah” was first 
used as a title. He would be the one supremely 
“Anointed” for God’s work. 

In New Testament times these two types of 
hope existed side by side, and they influenced 
each other. It is interesting to notice that before 
Jesus’ death his disciples thought of him in terms 
of world conquest. He would establish a kingdom, 
and they had already begun to bid for the best 
jobs in it. But after his Resurrection, they were 
expecting him to come in glory from heaven, ac- 
companied by legions of angels, to overthrow 
Satan and establish the reign of God on earth. 
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I ruinx, therefore, that the purpose and cause 
of the Incarnation was that He might illuminate 
the world by His wisdom and excite it to the love 
of himself.—Peter Abélard. 


Aids to Teaching by B. F. Jackson, Jr. 


This lesson brings to an end the unit on “Israel’s 
Sense of Destiny.” A period of approximately two 
thousand years has been covered in this study 
which has taken only seven Sundays. It has not 
been so much a study of history as it has been 
looking through the pages of the religious history 
of the Hebrew nation, attempting to see how their 
sense of destiny ran as a thread through the ebb 
and flow of their existence. 

Purpose: This lesson considers the history of the 
Messianic hope of Israel. Although there was no 
one definite hope in regard to the expected Mes- 
siah, salvation was predicted in various ways. It 
should be seen from a study of this lesson that 
the consideration of Jesus as the expected Jewish 
Messiah which has been the position of Christians 
traditionally is one which harmonizes with the 
prediction of some of the greatest prophets. 

Introduction: You may want to begin this lesson 
with a brief review of the covenant promise which 
has been Israel’s greatest possession. It began to 
be clear in last week’s lesson that this great cove- 
nant promise was not to be answered in just the 
way that the majority of the people expected it to 
be. Over and over again it was the responsibility 
of the prophet to reinterpret this covenant. In the 
lesson today these reinterpretations continue to 
appear with the great climactic prophecies of 
Second Isaiah which set forth the concept of the 
Suffering Servant. 

All the passages of Scripture which Finch has 
suggested for reading are important. Comparison 
of Micah 4:1-3 with Isaiah 2:1-4 will show that 
these are identical. This is a great passage, but it 
would be the unusual person who did not wonder 
which writer was quoting the other. The Abingdon 
Bible Commentary suggests that each writer may 
be quoting an earlier source. 

The Suffering Servant concept of Israel’s pur- 
pose and place is only one of the three major 
views of the prophets of the period we are study- 
ing in regard to the destiny of their people. The 
other two concepts were the Day of Jehovah and 
the Messiah. Whereas all three of these concepts 
were related, each was different in some way from 
the other. Finch outlines these three in detail. 


I. The Day of Jehovah 


A. In the eighth century B.c., Amos revealed 
that the Hebrews looked with hope and yearning 
to the great ‘“‘Day of Jehovah.” Israel was to have 
victory, prosperity, and prestige. 

B. The prophets also found it a day of Je- 
hovah’s wrath and judgment. 

C. As a chosen nation their responsibilities 
were greater. 


II. The Messiah 

A. The dream of the ideal king was a second 
great hope born of defeat and disappointments of 
the real king. 
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B. The Hebrew nation was caught in between 
the two great political centers of that day, Egypt, 
and Mesopotamia. 

C. The ideal king was to come and restore the 
nation. In him the covenant would be realized. 

D. This Messianic hope became an extreme 
form of nationalism to the popular prophet and 
the average Hebrew. The universal reign of peace 
spoken of in Micah 4 and in Isaiah 2 would be 
the end result of this triumph. 

E. All of this was preparing the way for the 
spiritual Messianic state which was to be pre- 
dicted in the purest form of prophetic thought 
coming from Second Isaiah. 


III. The Problems of the Prophets of the Exile 


A. Their problem was to restore the hope of the 
people, to interpret to them the meaning of their 
terrible experience. Israel fell before the As- 
syrians in 722 B.c., and Judah fell before Babylon 
and the city of Jerusalem was destroyed in 586 
B.C. 

B. Three great prophets helped the remnant 
to retain the purity of their religion. 

C. Jeremiah in occupied Judah helped his peo- 
ple retain faith in the nature and character of God. 

D. Ezekiel was a captive in Babylon and kept 
the great hope of his people before them. 

E. Second Isaiah gave a still deeper interpreta- 
tion of the Exile to his people. Many authorities 
feel that the highest level reached anywhere in 
the Old Testament is here attained. In proclaim- 
ing the sovereignty of God, he also promised his 
people comfort. The restoration of Israel would 
be forthcoming. But his major contribution was 
his presentation of the concept of the importance 
of Israel’s role as the “Suffering Servant.” The 
stress on the theme that through this vicarious 
suffering of Israel even the heathen nations could 
be saved was a new note and one which has 
caused Second Isaiah to be called the “Evangelist 
of the Old Testament.” 

Thus Israel’s destiny was to be a witness and 
messenger of God to bring the knowledge of him 
and his true nature to all the world. Perhaps it 
would be too much to claim and expect that a 
large majority of the Hebrew people understood 
the interpretations of the prophets. If they had, 
they might have been able to help avoid some of 
the things that came to pass. At least one of the 
roles of prophecy ought to have been—and no 
doubt was—to predict what was going to happen 
in order to keep it from happening. But in this 
case the majority of the people interpreted these 
prophecies in a materialistic way. Along with 
the Book of Daniel, they thought that their res- 
toration was to be brought about through some 
intervention of God in history. This view was still 
so dominant at the time of Jesus that many of his 
followers during his lifetime and after his death 
put their hope in the “Son of Man” returning on 
the clouds of heaven. Finch tells us that what 
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Israel forgot, Jesus of Nazareth remembere: 
made central in his life and message. 

It was to take a new community to unde! 
that Jesus came to perform the rejected r 
Israel, the role of suffering servant. This new 
munity, this new Israel embraced both Je\ 
Gentile and joyfully accepted its task of 
into all the world to preach the Gospel. 

Conclusion: Help your class see the c: 
contribution which each of the great proph« 
this period made. Amos taught that God \ 
justice, Hosea that he seeks love, and Isaia! 
he can he satisfied only with holiness. Micah 
up the teaching of these three great prophet 
the well-known words, 

“Wherewith shall I come before the Lord 
bow myself before the high God? shall I 
before him with burnt-offerings, with cal 
year old? will the Lord be pleased with thou 
of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers o 
Shall I give my first-born for my transgressio 
fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? He 
showed thee, O man, what is good; and what 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
love kindness, and to walk humbly wit! 
God?” 

But Jeremiah, coming one hundred years 
Isaiah and Hosea, uttered what some consid: 
greatest prophecy in the Old Testament: 

“Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, 1 
will make a new covenant with the house of I 
and with house of Judah: not according 1 
covenant that I made with their fathers in th 
that I took them by the hand to bring them « 
the land of Egypt; which my covenant they b 
although I was a husband unto them, sait 
Lord. But this is the covenant that I will 
with the house of Israel after those days, sait 
Lord: I will put my law in their inward part 
in their heart will I write it; and I will be 
God, and they shall be my people. And they 
teach no more every man his neighbor, and « 
man his brother, saying, Know the Lord; fo 
shall all know me, from the least of them unt 
greatest of them, saith the Lord: for I will fé 
their iniquity, and their sin will I rememb 
more.” 

Six hundred years longer the world had to 
for this prophecy was fulfilled only on that 
when Jesus took a cup and said, “This cup 
new covenant in my blood.” 

Assignment: Mention that a new unit o! 
sessions begins next Sunday, during whic! 
be studied the law codes of Israel. Ask 
members to read all the daily selections list 
Adult Student. 


Ir requires moral courage to grieve; it req 
religious courage to rejoice.—So6ren Kierkeg: 
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June 8: GOD IS LAW 


by W. A. Smart 


We are starting today a new series of lessons 
on “The Law Codes of Israel,” the purpose of 
which is to arouse interest in the study of the law, 
its origin and growth, and what it meant in the 
lives of the people. 

The laws of the Old Testament are usually con- 
sidered less interesting and less significant for 
our living today than other parts of the holy writ- 
ings. The books of prophecy, with their stirring 
ethical and social messages, and the devotional 
literature with its insights into personal religious 
experience—these are the parts of the Old Testa- 
ment which seem most relevant today. 

Laws reflect the social situations which produce 
them. They therefore inevitably change from age 
to age. They cannot be permanently binding. It 
would be a revelation to many people to go 
through the legal parts of the Bible, such as the 
last chapters of Exodus, Leviticus, and Deuteron- 
omy, to notice the number of laws which are 
utterly irrelevant to today’s life, and which they 
do not even feel that they ought to keep. 

But that is not the whole story. We study the 
laws of those ancient people, not to obey them 
merely because they are in Scripture, but to un- 
derstand the people who once lived under them 
and the religion which they reflect. Prophecy is 
concerned with only a brief period in the history 
of the Hebrews, and even during that period it 
was not the religion of the people, but was so far 
ahead of them that the prophets were martyred. 
Devotional literature is largely the product of 
later Israel, and reflects the religious experiences 
of only exceptional souls. But the laws were of 
the people and for the people. There has never 
been a people, however primitive or however ad- 
vanced, without laws, and those laws were in part 
the product of the civilization and in part its 
creator. 

The word “law” has many different meanings, 
and failure to distinguish between them often 
leads to confusion. 

One of the most familiar uses today is that sug- 
gested by the phrase “laws of nature!” Laws in 
that sense are our formulations of the ways in 
which things behave. We speak of the law of 
gravity, or the laws of electricity, or to use a big 
word, the laws of thermodynamics. Such laws are 
not bits of legislation, but generalizations on the 
orderliness which we find in the world of nature. 
No one ever breaks such a law; for nature does 
not contradict herself, and no one ever “keeps” 
such a law. The laws of nature are not things 
which must be done, but things which in the na- 
ture of the case always are done. 

Quite different is the use of the word “law” to 
mean commandment or legislation. Such laws are 
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not inherent in the nature of things. It is a law 
that one must drive his auto on the right side of 
the street, but it would be just as good if every- 
one should drive on the left side, as in England. It 
is law that one must not murder, but murders are 
committed. In many instances what is law in one 
state is not law in another state. Such laws are 
enacted to control conduct, and penalties are pre- 
scribed for their violation. 

Moral law is kin to both of these uses. It is kin 
to the second because moral law is enacted by 
God to control conduct, and its violation is pun- 
ished. But it is also kin to the first usage; for since 
it is an expression of the will of God, it is an 
eternal and unvarying element in human relations. 

Of course the many laws which we have in the 
Old Testament are not to be identified with the 
eternal moral law of God. What was said above 
about their relations to the times which produced 
them is evidence enough of that. There were laws 
about the treatment of concubines, and laws about 
slaves, and many others which would offend our 
moral sense today. 

We have in the Old Testament not one code of 
laws, but many, enacted at different stages in the 
development of the Hebrew people. Each code 
should be studied as a unit, to see what it tells us 
about the period to which it belonged. 

We cannot go back to the beginning of laws; 
for as was said above, all people have lived under 
laws, and we would have to go back to the be- 
ginning of society. But the Hebrews have always 
associated their laws with Moses. It is reasonable 
to believe that much of their legislation originated 
when Moses welded that horde of escaped slaves 
into a self-conscious people. But Moses certainly 
learned from other sources. The Bible itself sug- 
gests that he learned some things from Jethro, his 
father-in-law. The resemblances to the codes of 
other peoples, such as the Egyptians among whom 
he was raised, the Babylonians, and others, in- 
dicate other influences. In Adult Student, Gard- 
ner has offered some interesting suggestions as to 
what these sources may have been. Certainly not 
all the laws as we now have them in the Old Testa- 
ment originated with the Hebrews; for the 
Hebrews had sense enough to adopt good things 
wherever they found them. 

For us, however, the most interesting fact is 
that the Hebrews always associated all their laws 
with their God and their religion. If it was the 
right thing to do, then their God wanted them to 
do it. The laws of Moses were really God’s laws. 

This had a double effect. It gave dignity and 
sanction to all their laws, including criminal laws, 
civil laws, and every kind of legislation. For them 
it was all from God, and therefore sacred. What 
difference would it make if we could accept every 
legislation of our state and national governments 
as actually expressing the will of God? 
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Pilgrims often come to be baptized at this point along 
the River Jordan, as Jesus came to be baptized by John. 
(Photo from Three Lions.) 


Not only did this belief add to the significance 
of their legal system, but it also affected their 
ideas as to the nature of God. Jehovah thus be- 
came a God who was interested in all the details 
of their daily living. He was a God who expected 
them to keep the laws because the laws were from 
him. As the people gradually developed higher 
conceptions of law, they also developed ever 
higher ideas of the God who was behind all law. 


Aids to Teaching by B. F. Jackson, Jr. 


As old as history is man’s attempt to set down 
codes of law designed to make it more possible 
for persons to live a satisfying and peaceful exist- 
ence among their fellows. According to an old 
saying, the only place in which there are no re- 
ligions is that place in which there are no people. 
This statement could be broadened to include 
laws; for where men have lived together there 
has been some form of law even though it may 
have been crude. 

It is to be expected, therefore, that early in the 
history of any religion will be found the law codes 
which were an integral part of the rise of the 
religion. The religion of the Hebrews is no ex- 
ception to this. It is significant that a copy of the 
Old Testament with one thousand pages has the 
first record of the Ten Commandments appearing 
within the first one hundred pages. It follows that 
the pages appearing previous to the Ten Com- 
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mandments are filled with references to laws 
agreements between man and man and man 
God, all of which is necessary background to 
derstand the more formal law codes which 
to have originated with Moses. 

Purpose: The purpose of this unit is “to ar 
interest in the study of the law, its origin 
growth, and what it meant in the lives o! 
people.” 

Introduction: The article in ADULT TEACHE! 
Smart has material which will serve well for 
introduction to this lesson. To admit that the 
of the Old Testament have not usually been 
sidered the most interesting or most impo 
part of this book is a frankly wholesome w: 
begin. This will call for a clear statement conx 
ing the reasons for making this study. If it is 
as Smart suggests, that the laws of a people r« 
the social situations of the people who prod 
them, then we shall certainly want to under 
the laws of the Hebrew people in order t 
derstand this people better. It may be that 
the laws were of and for the people that they 
us closer to the average Hebrew than do th: 
votional literature or the prophets. 

Smart also gives us three familiar uses o 
word “law” which should be considered a 
beginning of this lesson. These are: (1) the 
of nature which are not things which mu 
done, but things which in the nature of th: 
always are done; (2) commandments or le 
tions are not inherent in the nature of thing 
are enacted to control conduct; (3) moral ! 
kin to both of these uses—it is enacted by G 
control conduct but it is also an expression « 
will of God as an eternal and unvarying el: 
in human relations. 

Gardner’s list of suggested Bible readin; 
this lesson should help you in several ways | 
essential if you are to be prepared to lea 
discussion which may grow out of this | 
Since the Ten Commandments, along with s« 
the other moral codes of the Old Testament 
fairly well known by the adults of our chu 
you should expect more fruitful discussi: 
these lessons than you may have had on the 
of lessons just finished. Also it is easier to 
close relation of such laws with the laws « 
own day. 





I. Law as a Continuing Revelation 


A. God’s first act in the creation story of ( 
sis was to bring order into the universe. On 
knowledge of science in our lifetime has e1 
us to realize fully how necessary this orderlii 
for the continuation of our world. If the un 
were not one of order, it would be no place ! 
to exist on any of the planets. 

B. The high ethical laws of the Hebrews : 
early attempt to reveal this same orderlin 
God’s dealings with men as can be seen 
control of the universe. 
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II. Moses: Messenger of the Law 

A. Historically, Hebrew law began with Moses, 
although the written record of this did not come 
until centuries later. 

B. Moses’ training and experience allowed him 
to learn from the Egyptian religions and from the 
people of Midian where his father-in-law Jethro 
was a chief priest. The Midianites were descend- 
ants of Abraham. 


III. Moses: an Authentic Figure 

A. Moses is seen dimly through the mists of 
legend. 

B. But the historical authenticity of Moses is 
unquestionable. The rise of Judaism as a great 
historical fact is one of the most substantial rea- 
sons for giving authenticity to its great leader. 

C. Whereas Christians regard Moses as the first 
great prophet, the Hebrews consider him a face- 
to-face co-worker with God. 

D. The dates of Moses are uncertain, but some- 
where between 1220 B.c. and 1446 B.c. can be ac- 
cepted as the time of the Exodus. 


IV. Sources of Mosaic Codes 


A. Laws of Hammurabi 

B. Old Hittite Codes 

C. Codes of Eshnunna and of Lipit-Ishtar 

D. Moses’ code shows some resemblance to all 
of the above. Thus the background of the Mosaic 
laws probably goes as far back as 2000 B.c. 


V. Unique Spiritual Quality of Mosaic Code 


A. Based on religious premise—that Jehovah 
was the one God. 

B. Founded on exalted ethical and moral con- 
cepts. Other codes are lacking at this point. 

C. The laws were not ends in themselves but 
guides in attaining the godly life. 

D. Universal and timeless in their principles, 
the Ten Commandments are still vital today. 

E. The Mosaic Codes were old in many of their 
legal elements, but the spiritual, religious, and 
moral elements were new and unique. 

Conclusion: The First Commandment, “Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me,” is of great 
importance for a number of reasons. The fact 
that it was listed first should give us pause for 
thought. It has been pointed out that the number 
“1” is different from all other numbers. Someone 
has said that there is a greater difference between 
“1” and “2” than between any other numbers 
which could be chosen. The monogamous marriage 
is based on the loyalty of one man tg one woman, 
but in polygamy there may be two wives or twen- 
ty. It is the same way with our allegiance to one 
God. It is doubtful that there has been a religion 
with two gods. The choice is either one or many. 

Another unique thing about the number “1” is 
that it is the only numeral which has the distinc- 
tion of being the beginning of all numbers. The 
fact that there is no whole number smaller than 


“1” gives it a very unique position. Thus the 
position of this first commandment in the Deca- 
logue suggests that there are three positions which 
one can take in regard to God. These positions 
are: no god at all, a belief in one God, or a belief 
in many gods. It has been suggested that it would 
have been very unlikely for anyone to dream 
about one world without the thought of one God 
having preceded it. Thus it is that the Mosaic Code 
laid the foundations for the present thinking con- 
cerning one world. 


Correspondence Study 


Ir Your Ctass is using the Adult Bible Course 
or the International Lesson Series for the July- 
August-September, 1952, quarter, enroll in the 
correspondence course, 121b. O_p TESTAMENT: 
CONTENT AND VALUES by sending your enrollment 
fee of $1.00 to the Department of Leadership Edu- 
cation, P.O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 

Order your textbook, The Story of the Old 
Testament, by E. J. Goodspeed, $1.75, from The 
Methodist Publishing House that serves your ter- 
ritory, or you may wish to order the combined 
textbook, The Story of the Bible, by E. J. Good- 
speed, $2.25, which may also be used in the study 
of the correspondence course, 122b. New Trsta- 
MENT: CONTENT AND VALUES. 


For July 


The Adult Bible Course unit of study for next 
month will deal with the topic, “The Problem of 
Evil.” The themes of the four lessons will be: 

“Origins and Reactions’—July 6. 

“On the Watchtower”—July 13. 

“The Book of Job”—July 20. 

“Songs in the Night”—July 27. 


Actions and Words 


It 1s only too evident that the reason why peo- 
ple do not believe what the Church says is often 
due to what the Church does, and especially to the 
undeniable ineffectiveness of its message upon its 
own members.—Pierre Maury, in Man’s Disorder 
and God’s Design. Harper and Brothers, publish- 
ers. 
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June 15: THE BIRTH OF THE COVENANT CODE 


Biblical Interpretations 


We saw in last week’s lesson that the making 
of laws is a more or less continuous performance 
in any society. When we make new laws, they take 
the place of the older laws which they supercede, 
and the old ones are dropped, but it was not so in 
Bible times. With their profound reverence for the 
past, the Hebrews simply added new laws with- 
out dropping the old, though the two were at 
times inconsistent or even contradictory. As a 
result, we have in the Old Testament laws telling 
how Gentile wives should be treated and also 
laws that there should be no Gentile wives; laws 
about Hebrew slaves and also laws that Hebrews 
should not be held in slavery. 

One of the oldest bodies of law in the Old Testa- 
ment is the so-called Covenant Code, which fol- 
lows immediately after the Ten Commandments 
in Exodus (Exodus 20:22 through 23:33). Many 
attempts have been made to find connections 
between these two codes, but it is probable that 
originally they came from entirely different 
sources. 

The Ten Commandments are found also in 
Deuteronomy 5:6-21. It is thought that the Deu- 
teronomic form is the earlier. Probably the chief 
difference is in the reasons given for the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, Deuteronomy interpreting 
it as a rest given the people in celebration of their 
liberation from Egypt, while Exodus finds in it a 
memorial of God’s rest after the six days of 
creation. 

Even the Ten Commandments probably did not 
all become law at the same time. It would be hard 
to find a people so primitive that they did not have 
laws against murder and adultery and theft. 
These go back very far. But the Sabbath law was 
probably added later. It prescribes rest for man 
and beast on the farm, but in the earlier days 
when the Hebrews were nomads and _ sheep 
herders, the nature of their lives following and 
tending flocks made inactivity every seventh day 
an impossibility. The law against coveting, too, 
does not sound like the early nomadic life when 
almost all property belonged to the tribe or clan, 
but seems to have come from a time when private 
property was recognized and its dangers had been 
discovered. The Ten Commandments in their 
present form may not be older than Josiah’s re- 
form in 621 B.c. 

A similar process of growth by addition can be 
detected in the longer Covenant Code which fol- 
lows the Ten Commandments in Exodus, and 
which is a complete unit in itself, related slightly 
if at all to what precedes it and what follows. Just 
as this code is longer than the Ten Command- 
ments, so the time during which it was growing 
was probably longer. 
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by W. A. Smart 


The Covenant Code was probably based « 
older document which has been entirely los 
cept for the parts preserved in this code and 
other parts which are preserved in the Bo: 
Deuteronomy. This earlier code seems to 
been formulated after the Hebrews ent 
Canaan; for much of it is concerned wit! 
rights and the practices of the farmer. Th« 
brews did not take up farming until the: 
the other hand, it seems to have belonged t: 
time before the kingdom was established | 
King Saul. We may fix its date roughly bet 
1150 B.c. and 1050 B.c. 

This was the original code which provide: 
oldest parts of our Covenant Code. It was al 
certainly borrowed from the Canaanites who 
in the land before the Hebrews. We saw last 
that the Hebrews borrowed the best that 
found among the people with whom they 
thrown. They learned farming from the Ca 
ites. Some think that as much as six hundred 
passed between the earliest form of the cod: 
the form in which it has come down to us i1 
Bible. 

As has been said, this code reflects quite 
nitely the agricultural life upon which th: 
brews entered when they moved into Cana: 
is later than the nomadic life of the wild: 
wanderings, but not so advanced as the con 
cial, money-making civilization which is so p 
nent in Amos and the rest of the prophets. 

The Hebrews never divided their law: 
criminal laws, civil laws, ecclesiastical laws 
the like. To them it was all one because it al! 
from God. Therefore the law was all reli; 
whether concerned with the paying of debts 
ditions of labor, or the offering of sacrifices 
is why they always used the singular “law 
not “laws.” There was only one law, the |: 
God. 

But as we look back on the laws under 
they lived, it is easy to observe a movement 
what we would call secular legislation to t! 
clesiastical. Later codes, such as we find in | 
icus for instance, are concerned largely wit 
temple, the priests, and the offering of sac: 
But the earlier Covenant Code legislates fc 
farmer and his needs, though of course re 
is included as one of these needs. One writ: 
described this code as “a medley of crimina 
civil legislation, ritual rules, and humanit 
prescriptions.” There are laws about one’: 
mals, about the destruction of crops and 
property, about injury to persons, about sl: 
But there is no evidence of the existence o! 
merce and the laws which it inevitably prox 
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and no indication of the existence of a king and 
the obedience due him; for these things ‘were still 
in the future. 

Centuries before the Hebrews entered Canaan, 
possibly about 1800 B.c., a great Babylonian king 
named Hammurabi wrote a code of laws for his 
people which has now been discovered and is in 
the British Museum. Ever since it was translated, 
there has been interest in comparing it with our 
Covenant Code, because there is so much resem- 
blance between them and the Babylonian Code is 
so much older. 

Two generalizations may be made: (1) The 
Babylonian Code represents a more advanced 
civilization; for it deals with problems which 
have not yet appeared in the Covenant Code. (2) 
Where they are sufficiently alike to be compared, 
the Hebrew Code usually has higher ethical 
standards. 

Already the Hebrews were showing that con- 
cern for moral values which was to be their dis- 
tinguishing characteristic in later years, however 
much they might resemble the neighboring na- 
tions in other matters. 


Aids to Teaching by B. F. Jackson, Jr. 


This lesson makes a study of the Code of the 
Covenant and also of the Ten Commandments. 
Since these two are placed together in the Book 
of Exodus, they are often confused—that is, the 
Ten Commandments are considered a part of the 
Code of the Covenant. Sometimes the Ten Com- 
mandments are considered a condensation of the 
Covenant Code and sometimes the latter is 
thought of as an elaboration of the Decalogue. 

The Covenant Code consists of a digest of 
decisions and obviously has to do with a society 
which was more agricultural than was the no- 
madic life of the Hebrews at the time of Moses. 
Also the Covenant Code is more nearly like some 
of the other legal codes which predate it, particu- 
larly the Hammurabic Code which was discovered 
only fairly recently. This code dating back to the 
great Babylonian king of about 1800 B.c. has some 
striking resemblances with the Covenant Code. 
The latter generally has higher ethical standards 
but the former seems to represent a more ad- 
vanced civilization. 

Purpose: The purpose of this lesson is to ex- 
amine the Covenant Code and the Ten Command- 
ments to see what they reveal about the people 
to whom they were given. Also an attempt may 
be made to see how many of our modern laws 
have grown out of these first laws of the Hebrews. 

Introduction: The word law comes from an old 
Anglo-Saxon word meaning “that which is fixed.” 
Whereas laws in our own day are passed and 
often repealed, this was less true in the centuries 
during which Moses lived. Then there was a tend- 


ency, as Smart points out, to use the adding-on 
process until the strange result sometimes was 
laws which seemed to contradict one another. 

Bring out the fact that Moses drew heavily on 
the customs and traditions of his age for his legal 
materials but that the wisdom of his mind and 
heart that had known God was essential for shap- 
ing these materials into a code. 


I. Jehovah: “God of the Fathers” 


A. Moses restored with new meaning and 
vitality the old God who had been all but lost 
after the patriarchs. 

B. The spiritual experience of Moses was one 
of direct communication with God. God seems to 
have been more real to him than to any previous 
man in Hebrew history. 


II. The Hebrew Legal Code 


A. Before Moses, law and religion were sepa- 
rate and distinct. He brought them together. 

B. The Covenant Code was a true legal code— 
a rudimentary digest of decisions. 

C. The content of the Code was made up of 
provisions which were addressed to an agricul- 
tural people. 

D. At first Moses combined the duties of tribal 
chief and high priest but later he divided these 
duties. However, the high priests of later centuries 
kept all these duties to themselves and quoted 
Moses as an authority for their action. 


III. Moses: the Great Unifier 


A. He welded the tribes into a nation by ex- 
tending the rule of law over all, where before each 
tribe had had its own laws. 

B. Moses’ task was a dual one: (1) to unify the 
people under one law and (2) to unify the people 
under one God. 


IV. The Covenant 


A. Moses resorted to an old rite, the covenant, 
to seal the binding authority of the law for his 
people. It was the “God of the Fathers” who gave 


Reading and study are prerequisites for good teaching. 
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The Fountain of Elisha. (International News Photo.) 


this covenant—He was the ever-present God 
ready to keep his covenant with each individual 
and with the nation of tribes. 


V. The Ten Commandments 


A. Some consider the Decalogue a very ad- 
vanced moral and ethical code for the time for 
Moses, but it must be remembered that many 
codes preceded this one and much history had 
gone into the forming of this famous code of laws. 

B. The Decalogue is stated in the second per- 
son throughout as if it is intended to be a direct 
command—laying the basis for a religious and 
ethical community. 

C. The Commandments are sometimes divided 
into two parts. The first half, according to this 
division, has to do with those laws which are 
especially concerned with the religious life of the 
people. These include the worship of one God, the 
prohibiting of idol worship, laws about observing 
the Sabbath, taking God’s name in vain and 
honoring one’s parents. The second half deal 
particularly with ethical or legal matters: killing, 
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adultery, stealing, and bearing false witness. 
tenth is on a different level, since covetousn: 
more subjective than any of the above. 


VI. Moses’ Achievement 

A. With these commandments, he establis} 
constitution for a nation. 

B. In founding a nation, Moses began a reli 

C. Most important of all, he welded the | 
lems of religion and conduct into a single | 
lem. 

D. The structure of law and religion was r 
upon two great foundations: love of God 
love of man. It is significant that Jesus took 1 
two great foundations and made them the co 
stone of so much of his teaching. 

Conclusion: Joseph Fort Newton told a st« 
a bitter feud which took place between the |! 
byterians and Episcopalians of Scotland iy 
seventeenth century. A disguised archb 
made his way into Scotland. On a Saturday 
ning he went to a certain manse asking to b 
up for the night. He was entertained graci: 
and as a part of the regular Saturday ev: 
custom which the minister had of catechizir 
family, was asked this question, “How many 
mandments are there?” His host was shock: 
have his answer that there were eleven comn 
ments. No explanation was asked for and no 
more was said until the next morning the mi: 
up early according to his custom, went to a n 
grove to have his morning prayer. There he | 
kneeling the guest who had already foun 
place of prayer. Then it was that the bishop 
himself known to his minister host and vy 
once given an invitation to preach for hin 
morning. 

The bishop took for his text the words of . 
“A new commandment I give to you, that 
love one another.” Then the minister knew 
he had meant the night before when he said 
were eleven commandments. The two becam: 
ing friends, which was rare in those days fo! 
representing their respective denomination 


Deceptive Hopes 


THE CHRISTIAN HOPE of the Kingdom, as 
in the New Testament and echoed in chur: 
tory, is neither Utopian nor pessimisti« 
modern hope of progress through scientifi 
technological mastery of Nature is now ge! 
seen to be Utopian. Communist hope is U' 
Christians know that all such hopes are « 
tive; they have seen what men of power 
their Lord.—From “The Gospel in Its Rel: 
to the Present Time,” by Walter M. Hor' 
Man’s Disorder and God’s Design. Harps 
Brothers, publishers. 
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June 22: THE WRITTEN LAW 


Biblical Interpretations by W. A. Smart 


Probably the most interesting of all the law 
codes in the Old Testament is that of Deuteron- 
omy, but in order to appreciate it one must put it 
in its historic setting. In beginning the study, one 
should by all means read II Kings 21:1-9 and 
22:1 through 23: 28. 

For three quarters of a century prophecy and 
the prophetic type of religion had been suppressed 
by King Manasseh and his successors. Every kind 
of pagan religion and pagan immorality had been 
practiced. The moral advance which had been 
made by the eighth-century prophets seemed to 
have been wiped out. 

It was at the end of this long period that the 
book of laws was found in the Temple, taken to 
the king, and made the basis for the reform of 
Josiah (II Kings 22). That book of laws was our 
Deuteronomy. 

“Deuteronomy” means “second law.” The un- 
known author of this book was sure that he was 
writing again the laws of Jehovah which had been 
so long neglected. To make them more effective, 
he pictures Moses himself delivering them as a 
long oration to the people whom he brought out 
of Egypt. 

Deuteronomy repeats much of the Covenant 
Code which we studied last week. The author 
draws from an even earlier code, now lost, which 
the Covenant Code had also used. But more 
interesting are the new features which it empha- 
sized, and most of them can be traced back to the 
teaching of the eighth-century prophets who had 
been silenced three quarters of a century earlier. 

Those prophets, especially Isaiah, had stressed 
the greatness and holiness of Jehovah. Under 
Manasseh this idea had been lost. Any old god was 
tolerated in Jerusalem. It is not surprising, then, 
that in rewriting the law our author pictures 
Jehovah as majestic and transcendent beyond all 
earlier writers. 

Another of the emphases of the earlier prophets, 
specially of Amos and Micah, had been defense 
of the underprivileged, the poor and weak and 
oppressed. This, too, had its influence on our 
author. More than in any other code, God is here 
represented as defending by his laws those who 
need defense. Aliens living among the Hebrews, 
widows, and the fatherless must be dealt with 
kindly (Deuteronomy 24:17 f.). Special consider- 
ation is given to debtors (23:19 f.). Animals must 
be treated with consideration (25:4). Even run- 
away slaves and criminals must be treated 
humanely (23:15 f.; 25:1-3). 

These laws, and others of a similar nature, re- 
flect the increasing moral and social consciousness 
which resulted from the teachings of the prophets 
whom King Manasseh had silenced and whom the 


Deuteronomist was reviving through his legisla- 
tion. 

A third feature of this Deuteronomic Code must 
have seemed most drastic of all to the people. 
From the time the Hebrews had first entered 
Canaan, they had been attracted by the worship 
of the local Baal gods. Even when they worshiped 
Jehovah, their worship was tinctured with some 
of the worst features of Baalism. Against these 
local places of worship the prophets had hurled 
their denunciations, but it had done no good. 
Under Manasseh, conditions became even worse. 

So our author, in rewriting the law, took a very 
drastic step. He decreed that all the places of wor- 
ship, over all the country, should be closed, except 
the king’s shrine, the Temple in Jerusalem. Of 
course this involved tremendous changes in wor- 
ship, since people outside Jerusalem could get to 
the Temple only occasionally, if at all. But it was 
hoped that by confining worship to the one central 
shrine, it could be kept under control. From then 
till this day, Jews have never had any Temple 
except in Jerusalem. 

When King Josiah read this “law rewritten,” 
he was convinced that it was the will of God. He 
had it read publicly to the people and adopted as 
the basis of their religion. For the first time in 
their history the Jews identified their religion 
with a book. In many respects this reform marked 
progress, but it was the beginning of the end of 
prophecy; for when the people believed that they 
had the will of God written in a book, there soon 
ceased to be any need of prophets to tell them 
what the will of God was. They needed only rabbis 
to interpret the book. 

Josiah’s reform, in 621 B.c., came only a short 
time before the destruction of Jerusalem in 586 
B.c. and the beginning of the Exile in Babylonia. 
That Exile produced a considerable amount of 
literature. One literary piece was another of these 
law codes which we are studying. It is called “The 
Holiness Code.” This is now found in Leviticus, 
chapiers 17 through 26. 

It was a common belief that the Exile was a 
result of the sins of the people. The priests in the 
Exile, having no temple in which to officiate, were 
concerned with the worship which they would 
conduct when they could go back to Jerusalem, 
the only place where worship could be conducted 
aiter the Deuteronomic reform. Such a writing 
was the Holiness Code, which is usually dated at 
about 550 B.c. The Book of Leviticus, in which it 
is now contained, is also a priestly code, written 
even later. 

As we might expect, the Holiness Code is not 
concerned with criminal and civil and moral legis- 
lation as were the earlier codes. It is concerned 
with the worship of the Holy God and the cere- 
monial purity which proper worship demanded. 
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Its theme is not righteousness nor love but purity. 
The people would live in the holy land; they must 
themselves be holy, or undefiled, if they would 
please Jehovah. Their priests, their sacrifices, and 
everything connected with their worship must be 
holy and acceptable in God’s sight. 

Apparently this marks a shift in law codes since 
the Covenant Code which we studied two weeks 
ago was written. The shift was in keeping with the 
development in the thinking and the fortunes of 
the people. For as Israel’s national life was weak- 
ened and then finally destroyed, they became 
more and more a religious people, and their laws 
were laws of worship. 


Aids to Teaching by B. F. Jackson, Jr. 

Our study this week will be an examination of 
the first written law as set down in two of the 
Old Testament books, Deuteronomy and Leviti- 
cus. The word Deuteronomy means “copy of the 
law” or “second law.” Out of the controversies of 
the past years, some progress has been made in 
the study of the Book of Deuteronomy. Most of 
the scholars now agree that this book could not 
have been written in full by Moses. It very likely 
came into its present form sometime during the 
seventh century B.c. It was the first book of the 
Bible to be canonized, to be accepted as sacred. 

Smart suggests that the teacher will be wise if 
at the beginning he will read II Kings 21 through 
23. Since these chapters will reveal the historic 
setting of this book, we should be able to under- 
stand it better by reading these first. This period 
was one during which King Manasseh had sup- 
pressed the prophetic type of religion which had 
made such a large contribution during the pre- 
vious century. The moral advance which had been 
made because of the work of the prophets was 
wiped out. 

It was at this time that the writer of Deuter- 
onomy set down the second law in which he at- 
tempted to reveal again the laws of Jehovah 
which had been so long neglected. 

Purpose: The purpose of this lesson is to exam- 
ine the first codes which became canonized and 
to attempt an appraisal of both strong and weak 
points of having the law in an adopted book. 

Introduction: Whereas you will not want to 
spend the major part of your class session dis- 
cussing the authorship of the Book of Deuter- 
onomy, you should face squarely with your class 
the fact that this book was probably not written 
by Moses but by one who admired Moses very 
much and felt that the name of Moses would add 
great prestige to the record of laws which it was 
hoped the king would adopt. 

It should be recognized that at least two thirds 
of the book repeats and that most of the law 
codes of Moses are given in this book. In order 
to help your class see just how true this is, you 
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might have them compare the Ten Com: 
ments as given in the Book of Exodus a: 
given in Deuteronomy. According to the ci 
of our own day, a book like Deuteronomy \ 
probably bear the names of two authors. 
book is an interpretation and translation o 
lawbook of Moses. If in a brief time you can 
your class get this distinction, it will be of 

in their understanding of the first written 
Once this has been established, it should be 
for them to see that much of the interpret 
of Deuteronomy is the result of the passil 
the seven or eight centuries which had inter 
since the time of Moses. Most certainly the 1 
contribution of the prophets is seen in the 

of Deuteronomy. 


I. The Written Law in Deuteronomy 


A. Message and Content of the Book 

The chief message of the Book of Deuter: 
is the theme that a righteous people must 
under a just God. 

B. Deuteronomy repeats the Covenant 
the Ten Commandments and many of the 
ancient codes. It is considered about two-t 
repetition of old material and one-third 
material. 

C. The new parts of Deuteronomy seem ti 
been chiefly the result of ¢the influence 
eighth-century prophets. Isaiah had stress« 
greatness and holiness of Jehovah. Thus, 
writing the law, the author pictured Jehoy 
majestic and transcendant beyond all earlie: 
ers. Amos and Micah had defended the u 
privileged, the poor and weak and oppresse: 
find the author of Deuteronomy stressin; 
matter of social justice in his laws. A thir 
ture of the Deuteronomic Code is that thei: 
ship was now to be centered in one plac: 
Temple in Jerusalem. It is interesting that 
this day the Jewish people look to Jerusal 
the chief center for worship. 

D. Another emphasis of Deuteronomy w: 
attempt to balance the secular with the et 
although it may be true that the end result 
book was emphasis on the secular. It can |! 
be said that this was the intention of the ai 
The events of history had much to do wit 


II. The Law of Holiness 


A. In the Book of Leviticus, in which t! 
of holiness appears, there is a still greater e 
sis on the importance of the priest and his « 
This code was therefore not concerned with 
inal, civil, or moral legislation but with 
monial purity which proper worship dem: 
The theme is not righteousness nor lov 
purity. 

In its structure this book follows the pl! 
characteristics of the earlier Hebrew Codes. 
a formal opening, the body of the rules : 
hortatory close. 
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The influence of the Holiness Code, the writ- 
ten law of Deuteronomy, was the beginning of 
the end of prophecy; for now that the will of God 
was written in a book, there was no longer a need 
for a prophet, but rather for rabbis to interpret 
the book. The Holiness Code, with its emphasis 
on purity, carried this tendency even further and 
made the priesthood of increasing importance. We 
now see in bold relief the conflict of the Holiness 
Code with the finest elements of morals and 
ethics as these were embodied in the earlier He- 
brew codes. 

Conclusion: This lesson has been a study of the 
first Written Law. Interestingly enough, this first 
written law appeared for the most part in the 
Book of Deuteronomy which, as has been men- 
tioned above, was the first book of the Bible to 
be canonized, to be adopted for the book which 
we have come to know as our Bible. 

We have already seen some of the dangers of 
having the law written down and adopted. This 
is alleged to have been the beginning of the end 
of prophecy; for there was no need now for a 
prophet, since the will of God was written in a 
book. Perhaps this is only one side of it. It is to 
be admitted that what was adopted as the first 
Written Law was far from perfect. Still worse per- 
haps was the way in which this written law was 
used to stiffle much of the best of the ethical 


teachings of the Hebrew religion. But what if 
there had been no first book written down and 
adopted as the beginning of our Bible? Imagine 
for a moment what our world would be like with- 
out the Bible. There had to be a beginning, and 
this Written Law was that beginning. 

Think of what the Bible has meant to the great 
Christian leaders of the centuries. Think espe- 
cially concerning the history of our Protestant 
Church without the Bible. What would Martin 
Luther have turned out to be without a Bible? 
What about our own John Wesley and Methodism 
without the Bible? What about the great Chris- 
tians of our own day? 

Such thoughts make us thankful that there was 
a first book to be canonized. Perhaps some peo- 
ple would change history if they could. The temp- 
tation might be to wish that some other book 
could have been canonized before Deuteronomy. 
Some of us might choose one of the Gospels, 
feeling that it would be better if one of these 
great books could have been adopted for our 
Bible first. 

But in our saner moments we know that this 
could not have been. Without Deuteronomy there 
would be no Gospels. The Gospels are the great 
climax to our Bible. The Written Law had to 
come first, and we can find real reason to pause 
in thankfulness that it came when it did. 


June 29: TEMPLE SHADOW OVER ISRAEL 


Biblical Interpretations 


Last week we glanced at the Holiness Code, 
which was the creation of priests in Babylonia. 
Since the people were suffering exile because 
they had offended Jehovah, the priests would 
outline the ways in which they could be pleasing 
to him when they were allowed to return to 
Jerusalem. It was distinctly a code for priestly 
affairs and not for civil government. 

Today our subject is the Priestly Code, the 
last of the law codes of the Old Testament, and 
as the name implies, it carries still further the 
development of law from civil to ecclesiastical 
which we found in the Holiness Code. 

Religion during and after the Exile whs con- 
cerned with finding how to please God, but there 
was also another interest which was akin to that. 
Judah was in great danger of losing its identity 
and being absorbed into the larger civilizations. 
This had happened to the northern kingdom of 
Israel. It happened to all the small peoples in the 
neighborhood. Philistine, Moabite, Edomite; none 
has left any remnant of itself. But the Jews, as 
God’s Chosen, had a passionate determination to 
keep themselves distinct. 

The prophets had preached a religion of right- 


by W. A. Smart 


eousness, but righteousness would not separate 
the Jew from other people. Babylonians could be 
righteous. The one thing which was distinctively 
Jewish, and which marked them off from every- 
one else, was their worship. Only Jews observed 
the rites and ceremonies of Jehovah worship. 

And so we have another reason for what ap- 
pears to us at this distance so unattractive, the 
emphasis on the ceremonial and exclusive fea- 
tures of Judaism. It was their answer to the com- 
mand to come out from among the other nations 
and be separate. 

The Priestly Code was the last code written in 
the Old Testament. It was also the basis of the 
entire Pentateuch; for the priests did more than 
write a code. They gathered up and edited the 
earlier historic writings, using them to show that 
the practices which they were teaching had their 
origins back in the sacred past. Thus there are 
priestly elements in all the books of the Penta- 
teuch, with the possible exception of Deuter- 
onomy. 

The very first chapter in our Bible, the 
creation story in Genesis 1:1 through 2:4, was 
written by these late priests to show that the Sab- 
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bath, on which they were laying great emphasis, 
was established by God himself. Abraham’s pur- 
chase of the land in Genesis 23 proved the rights 
of the Hebrews in the Holy Land. The story of 
the deliverance from Egypt explains the Pass- 
over, the most important of the Jewish festivals. 

The Priestly writings are thus scattered all 
through the Pentateuch. It is not possible to 
turn to one place and find them, as with the Ten 
Commandments and the Covenant Code. But 
there are also definite sections of law which they 
wrote. These are found in Exodus, chapters 25 
through 31, in all of Leviticus (which includes 
the Holiness Code), and in several sections of 
Numbers. 

The Book of Ezra tells how the leader Ezra 
came back from Exile in Babylonia, brought the 
book of the law with him, and and had it read 
to the people and adopted as the standard for 
their religion. It has been customary to claim 
that the law which he brought was either the 
Priestly Code or the entire Pentateuch, but it is 
probable that neither of these guesses is true. 

The Priestly Code was probably written in 
Jerusalem, not long before or after 500 B.c. The 
Temple had already been rebuilt, at least to the 
extent that services could be held in it. A few 
years before, the returned Jews had crowned 
Zerubbabel king and tried to revolt against their 
Persian overlords, but they had failed. Political 
independence was clearly impossible, so the 
priests set themselves to the organization of a 
religion. Let the Persians run the government: 
Judah would be a church. 

The Priestly Code expresses exactly that atti- 
tude. It does not concern itself with civil law or 
with government at all. Judah is to be a church, 
not a kingdom. The high priest took the place of 
the king as highest ranking official. The center 
of Judaism was the Temple, not the palace. The 
primary function of Judah was worship, not war- 
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fare nor politics. Judaism did not survive 
nation, but it did survive as a religion. 

The new code explained the will of Go: 
this church in elaborate detail. There w: 
question of religious motive. Religious f« 
was of no importance. All that mattered w 
do the elaborate things which God had 
manded, just because he had commanded + 
All belonged to God: men, land, cattle, pro) 
time. The law explained how, through 1 
gifts, and sacrifices, God’s ownership cou 
recognized. There were ritualistic prescri; 
for removing the effects of all violations, wh 
conscious or unconscious; for God’s holiness 
not be violated. 

One writer says that these priestly lawn 
“obliterated from religion both the ethical i 
of Amos and the tender emotions of Hosea 
reduced the universal Creator to the statu 
an inflexible despot.” The test of living religi 
now was not living righteously, nor loving 
nor loving neighbor, but exact obedience to 
chiefly ceremonial laws. Two things whic! 
priestly writers sought to achieve, the ide 
cation of religion with outward ritual an: 
use of religion as a means of separating p: 
are particularly unattractive to us. It is not 
prising that Leviticus is one of the least read |} 
in the Bible. 

We are well on our way to the Pharisai 
the New Testament, even though the Pha 
were not priests; for we have interpreted re 
in terms of conformity to law. We have mad: 
a legislator and administrator. But we ma 
mind ourselves that while this priestly inter} 
tion of religion was the most influential acl 
ment of Judaism in the Persian period, it w: 
the only one. The same period produced Ps: 
and the tender story of Ruth, the M« 
woman, and the missionary parable of Jon: 
may have been true that something lik: 
Priestly Code was necessary in order to let . 
ism survive, but if so, it was also necessary 
the true spirit of Judaism be recovered. |] 
two, religion as law and religion as spirit, se: 
be eternal competitors. 


Aids to Teaching by B. F. Jackson 


The four lessons in the unit on the law cox 
Israel come to an end with this lesson 01 
Priestly Code. This last of the law codes c: 
still further the development of law from ci 
ecclesiastical which was apparent in the Ho 
Code. Whereas it may not be possible for 
admire this development, namely, the ten: 
to stress the importance of the ceremonial! 
against the ethical, we shall be better able t 
derstand the emphasis if we look for the r« 


back of it. 
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Smart and Gardner both make it clear that this 
development came as an effort on the part of the 
priest to insure survival at a time when Judah 
was in great danger of losing its identity and 
being absorbed into the larger civilizations. In 
their passionate determination to keep themselves 
distinct, the Jewish priests went to great extremes 
in formulating in great detail many minute laws 
and ceremonies which would keep the Jewish 
people separate and apart and pure from other 
races and nations. By following these laws of 
purity a Hebrew became so different that it was 
easy to tell him from the people of any other 
nation. 

Purpose: To examine the Priestly Code and 
find wherein it is different from the other codes 
already studied, to review the total effect and 
permanent influence of the Hebrew law, namely, 
of the several codes studied during the past four 
weeks. . 

Introduction: Begin by giving a preview of the 
tendency emphasized by the Priestly Code and 
explain the reasons why the priests felt compelled 
to stress this type of code at this time. The article 
written by Smart will help you with this. 

Point out that the one thing which was distinct- 
ly Jewish and which helped in separating the Jews 
from other people was their worship. Since this 
was true, it was only natural to give greater and 
greater attention to these habits and forms of wor- 
ship, showing how these practices had their origins 
back in the sacred past. This is, no doubt, one of 
the reasons that the Priestly Code was scattered 
in several of the books of the Pentateuch, even 
though it is generally agreed that the Priestly 
Code was the last of the codes. 


I. The Priestly Code 


A. This Code was the product of a century and 
a half of Babylonian captivity. 

B. The emphasis on purity was similar to the 
emphasis in the Holiness Code. Physical clean- 
liness, freedom from contamination by pagan re- 
ligions, and the avoidance of intermarriage with 
other people were stressed. Originally the idea of 
purity had meant freedom from sin but now the 
emphasis was more on strict taboos and rites. 

C. The Code contained very specific provisions. 
Accuracy was striven for, with the result that the 
Priestly Code was stated in cold, formal, precise, 
orderly, and methodical language. Specific content 
had to do with the construction of the tabernacle 
and ark, regulations in regard to the Sabbath and 
offerings, consecration of the priests and sacrifices, 
rules of “clean” and “unclean,” and the listing of 
holy days. Thus, mechanical systems of purifica- 
tion were adopted. The test of living religiously 
was now exact obedience to the Law. 

D. The Code wielded great influence. Moses 
had delivered Israel out of bondage in Egypt; the 
priest delivered Israel into bondage to the Temple. 
The ethical ideals of Amos and the tender emo- 


tions of Hosea were given up for outward ritual. 
The Pharisaism of the New Testament was well 
on its way now. 


II. Permanent Influence of Hebrew Law 


A. Moses raised up before the Hebrew people 
the vision of one God. 

B. The individual was given a place of dignity 
which was new in human history. 

C. The dual concept of loving God and one’s 
neighbor was developed. Jehovah was thus con- 
ceived as a just God. As the later codes were de- 
veloped a greater concern was shown for slaves, 
strangers, and women. 

D. Gradually the Law became more complete. 
The later laws were developed for a settled agri- 
cultural community, whereas the earlier ones had 
a nomadic people in mind. The Hebrew conception 
of God as a father gave rise to the dignity of the 
individual. 


III. Law and Religion 


Righteous conduct of the individual was the aim 
of Hebrew law and religion as the two were 
blended. The nature of the Priestly Code is evi- 
dence that the tendency was for the Hebrew law 
to stress ritual and ceremonialism rather than 
ethics. The prophetic tradition sought to offset 
this tendency by putting social justice at the 
center of the Law. Although the influence of the 
prophets seemed to be a failure at the moment, it 
is significant that ultimately Jesus, Paul, and the 
leaders of the Christian Church through the cen- 
turies have looked to the prophets for encourage- 
ment and a sense of direction. On the other hand, 
the Priestly Code did succeed in preserving the 
ancient heritage of the Jews and handing it down 
through centuries when the chance of any sur- 
vival of the Hebrew tradition seemed dim. 

It should be remembered that neither Jesus nor 
Paul sought to destroy any part of the Law but 
to restore the forgotten spiritual meanings and 
to point out that empty worship was no easy es- 
cape from spiritual responsibility. 

Conclusion: The longest of the Ten Command- 
ments is the Fourth which, shortened, reads, ‘“‘Re- 
member the sabbath day, to keep it holy.” Inter- 
estingly enough, this is given great attention and 
elaboration in the Priestly Code. In his book, 
Foundations for Reconstruction, D. Elton True- 
blood points out that the reason for this emphasis 
was that the priest used this as one of the major 
instruments for cultural survival. Sabbath ob- 
servance became an external badge which held 
the people together as by a public witness. The 
people stood up to be counted. This stand strength- 
ened the faithful greatly. 

It is felt by some scholars that the entire heri- 
tage of the Hebrew religion would have been lost 
without the institution of the Sabbath and the 
rhythmic regularity with which the observance of 
the Sabbath kept before the people the basic prin- 
ciples of their religion. 
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LESSON SERIES 





The Ten Commandments 
And the 
TEACHINGS OF JESUS 


Teaching Plans By M. Earl Cunningham 

The writer of these teaching plans is director of 
the Department of Leadership Education, General 
Board of Education. 

The first two articles in this issue provide sup- 
plementary material for these lessons. On page 1 
is the third in a series on “The Ten Command- 
ments,’ by John Paterson. On page 3 is “The 
Christian View of Property” by Edwin Lewis. 


June 1: What Makes Marriage 
Moral? 
The Scripture references are Exodus 20:14; 
Matthew 5:27-32; Mark 10:2-12. 
Your class members will come to this lesson 
expecting to find suggestions for making their 
marriages happier and more Christian. Some may 


come seeking help in solving practical difficulties 
that have arisen in their own marriages. 
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It is not unlikely that these difficulties 
been caused by one or more of the followin; 
tors: (1) wide differences between the maj: 
terests of husband and wife; (2) contradi 
ideas about family finances; (3) divergent 
about rearing children; (4) failure to unde: 
fully or to face squarely the Christian tea: 
about marriage, including the attitudes to 
sexual adjustment. Whatever the concer 
problems may be, each member of your clas 
a right to expect considerable help from th: 
cussion of this lesson. 

Your purpose, therefore, will be to guid 
thinking of the group so that each membe: 
grow in his understanding of the essentia 
ments of a Christian marriage, and will dis 
ways in which his marriage can become 
meaningful. 


For Users of Adult Student 


I. Modern marriage faces a crisis 
II. The influence of Hebrew marriage lav 
Jesus’ teaching about marriage and di 
on family life today 
III. Conditions that affect family stability 
A. The prevailing attitude toward the 1 
sity for stability in family life 
B. Laws designed to protect family 
rity 
C. The present attitude toward divor 
IV. Influences that threaten moral marria 
A. Low extramarital sexual standards 
B. Exploitation and glamorization of s 
C. Selfishness coupled with a materi 
philosophy of life 
V. Foundations of a moral marriage 
VI. The church and moral marriage 


You may want to introduce this lesson by) 
ing attention to the fact that stability in | 
life has been seriously threatened during 1 
years. Certainly, at this time when the fan 
facing such a crisis, Christians should seek | 
cover the reasons for the present situatio1 
study again the very foundations of stabl: 
riage. 

Remind your class of Ownbey’s statemen 
today’s lesson suggests “a study of the evo 
of marriage morals from the giving of th: 
of Moses to the teachings of Jesus, our S: 
and Lord.” Quote the Seventh Comman: 
(Exodus 20:14) and then ask the class, Ho 
interpreters of this Commandment int: 
adultery? What was Jesus’ interpretation « 
law? 

Have someone read Matthew 5: 27-32 an 
discuss briefly the meaning of this passag: 
sider especially Jesus’ emphasis on puri 
thought and deed as a truly Christian virtu« 

Mark 10:2-12 should also be read alou 
discussed. Note particularly: (1) the two s 
of thought among the rabbis concerning di 














(2) Jesus’ discussion of divorce from an entire- 
ly different viewpoint, which revealed his deep 
concern for the rights of women, the welfare of 
children, the sanctity of the home, and the per- 
manence of marriage as a basically spiritual union 
between husband and wife; (3) Jesus’ insistence 
that sexual purity is essential to marital happi- 
ness. 

At this point, it may be well to ask: How se- 
cure is the family today? What facts can you 
give to indicate that there is still a general recog- 
nition in our society of the necessity of stability in 
family life? What modern laws are designed 
primarily to protect family integrity? The laws 
pertaining to rape, sexual perversion, adultery, 
monogamy, and divorce will probably be cited 
as examples. Ask: How do these laws protect the 
integrity of family life? 

Further discussion of the present attitude to- 
ward divorce will be needed. Call attention to 
the statistics given by Wright on the increase in 
number of divorces until there are now abcut one 
fourth as many divorces as marriages. Wright also 
gives an illustration of a young man who en- 
tered marriage with this attitude: “If it does not 
work out, we can always get a divorce.” Ask: 
How prevalent is this attitude in our community? 
What is the effect of such an attitude on the 
morals of marriage? What changes would result 
if we really accepted Jesus’ attitude toward mar- 
riage and divorce? 

What other influences are endangering family 
morality today? You and your class may consider 
the impact upon children and youth of the 
movies, of radio and television, of unwholesome 
magazines, of drinking, of slot machines and other 
games of chance. It would be well to list on the 
blackboard the influences which the members of 
the class consider detrimental to moral marriage. 
After all are listed, compare them with the in- 
fluences Wright decribes as “enemies to moral 
marriage.” 

Be sure to save ample time for a discussion of 
the foundations of moral marriage. Ask your 
class: What resources are available for strength- 
ening the moral quality of our marriages? Ex- 
cellent suggestions on this topic will be found in 
the articles by Ownbey and Wright. 

Discussion of the following questions may 
stimulate further thought: How important is 
the desire or “will to succeed” in one’s marriage? 
What does love and loyalty mean to the perma- 
nence of marriage? Why is fidelity in marriage 
the ideal of Christian morality? What does it 
imply about the marriage relationship? What 
other foundations are needed for moral marriage? 
How about self-discipline? 

What are some of the so-called “little things” 
that deepen married love? Such factors as the 
following will probably be suggested by members 
of your class: respect for each other’s viewpoints, 
continuation of acts of thoughtfulness such as 


sending flowers or gifts on anniversaries, going 
places together without the children, and an un- 
derstanding of the physical aspect of the mar- 
riage relationship. 

Other important questions to consider with 
your class are: Do you think religion is essential 
to moral marriage? How may religion help hus- 
bands and wives adjust themselves to the in- 
evitable difficulties that arise in marriage relation- 
ships? Do you accept the Christian view that the 
family is a part of the original and continuing pur- 
pose of God? What effect does the acceptance of 
this view have on one’s standards of morality in 
marriage? Do you agree that the recognition of a 
spiritual quality in marriage will help a couple 
find in the husband-wife relationship a depth of 
living that makes inevitable adjustments less 
difficult? 

Before the class session is concluded, stimulate 
your group to action by asking: (1) what is our 
church now doing to help married couples make a 
happy adjustment? What more can we do? (2) 
What can our church do to help our youth pre- 
pare for marriage? 

A few possibilities are: (1) regular courses of 
instruction for seniors and older youth on the 
Christian ideal of love, courtship, and marriage; 
(2) premarital and postmarital counseling by 
the pastor; (3) classes for young married couples 
on home building, child training, life adjustments, 
and personality problems; (4) training classes for 
all parents on how to teach religion in the home; 
(5) distribution of literature and circulation of 
good books for parents through the church library. 

It would be a good idea to appoint a committee 
to work out more detailed plans and report their 
recommendations to your church local board of 
education. 


For Users of Wesley Quarterly 


I. Definitions of terms 
A. Morality 
B. A moral marriage 
II. Universal laws that govern marriage 
III. Achieving a moral marriage 
IV. The church and moral marriage 


You might begin the lesson by saying that we 
need to understand the meaning of the word 
“moral” before attempting to answer the ques- 
tion, “What makes marriage moral?” Ask the 
class, How do you distinguish between what is 
moral and what is conventional, customary, or 
habitual? The illustrations cited by Slutz may 
be useful in the discussion of this question. 

Do you agree with Dr. Slutz’s definition of 
morality as “the wholehearted obedience of God’s 
universal laws”? What do you think of his further 
statement: “Morality at the Christian level in- 
cludes not only obedience to universal laws but 
the desire to obey because God himself keeps 
the laws’? 

If your students accept this definition of moral- 
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“The Return to Nazareth,” by E. Zimmerman. (Photo from Three Lions.) 


ity, then they will also agree that “a marriage 
is moral if it is begun and continued in obedience 
to the universal laws that govern marriage.” Ask 
them to think of some of these universal laws. 

Have the Scripture references read. Then ask 
the class to state the universal laws of marriage 
referred to in these passages. Note the difference 
between Jesus’ idea of marriage and the view of 
the early Hebrews. Discuss the meaning of Jesus’ 
view of marriage as primarily a spiritual relation- 
ship. Guide your class in thinking about the fol- 
lowing questions: What effect does acceptance of 
the Christian view of marriage as a part of the 
original and continuing purpose of God have on 
one’s standards of morality in marriage? Why is 
fidelity in marriage the standard of Christian 
morality? What is the Christian meaning of 
fidelity? 

Ask your class to think of the positive values 
of the family. As each value is suggested, write 
it on the blackboard. When the list is completed, 
inquire of your group to find out if any member 
thinks that these values in family living could be 
possible in any but a monogamous marriage. (See 
Redus’ discussion of this point.) 

Guide your class in thinking of the relation of 
these values to the question of fidelity in marriage. 
Find out if they agree with Redus’ statement that 
“senuine faithfulness is faithfulness to the great- 
est possibilities in marriage in the light of our 
Christian ideals.” Notice also his definition of un- 
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faithfulness as “Whatever degrades the f: 
destroys it, or dilutes its highest values.” 

You may want to lead your group in a c 
eration of some of the universal laws of si 
member of the class might report on the si 
of Slutz’s article which deals with this qu: 
Or you may prefer to ask a doctor or a ma 
counselor to make a brief report on this su 

Direct the thinking of your class to the 
in which religion helps couples achieve a 
marriage. Consider also questions such as 
What is our church now doing to help m 
couples make a happy adjustment? What 
can we do? What can our church do to he! 
youth prepare for marriage? 


The Church and Eternity 


Ir THE CHURCH has nothing to say about 
nity, it had better say nothing at all. An 
speaks about eternity as if it were alread) 
and out of touch with history—no one wil! 
In either case Jesus Christ will be betra 
From “The Gospel in Its Relevance to the P 
Time,” by Pierre Maury, in Man’s Disord: 
God’s Design. Harper and Brothers, pub! 
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June &: What Are Property Rights? 


The biblical selections are Exodus 20:15; Luke 
16:1-12. 

This lesson is the fourth in a unit of seven on 
the relationship of moral integrity to Christian 
ideals. Like the three preceding lessons, it deals 
with one of the great areas of human experience. 
The question of property and property rights is 
one that every man and woman has to face con- 
tinuously. 

The purpose of this lesson is to help men and 
women achieve a fuller understanding of Chris- 
tian teachings about property and to lead them to 
a commitment to Christian attitudes and practices 
in acquiring and using it. 

A single teaching plan is presented here for 
use with Adult Student or Wesley Quarterly. It 
is interesting to note how the different writers ar- 
rive at similar conclusions. 

Carefully examine the following outline and 
the suggested teaching procedures, study the pu- 
pils’ materials in Adult Student or Wesley Quar- 
terly, and read the article by Edwin Lewis, en- 
titled, ‘““The Christian View of Property” on pages 
3-6. Then complete your own plan for leading your 
class in a discussion. 


Teaching Outline 


I. The nature of property rights 
A. Regulated by society 
B. Limited by the nature of God and his 
universe 
II. The Christian view of property 
A. The meaning of the Eighth Commandment 
B. The teaching of the parable of the unjust 
steward 
C. Other teachings of Jesus on this subject 
III. Property rights and personal rights 
IV. Some present-day abuses of property rights 
A. By individuals 
B. By corporations 
C. By governments 
V. Problems concerning the use of the world’s 
resources 
VI. Using property to enrich Christian living 
A. Conditions under which the use of prop- 
erty becomes training for enriched living 
B. A higher view of property 


You may wish to open the class session by mak- 
ing a brief statement about the relationship of 
this lesson to the entire unit, “Moral Integrity 
and Christian Attitudes,” and about the timeliness 
of today’s topic. Then guide your class in a dis- 
cussion of the nature of property rights. Several 
discussion questions are suggested. 

1. In what sense do we own property? Do we 
own it outright? Can we use it as we please? What 
are some of the limitations our society places on 
ownership? What illustrations can you give of 
regulations governing the use of property that 


is privately owned? Are these laws based on the 
principle that society as a whole has a claim to all 
property? Is it accurate to say that the right of 
ownership is not an absolute right but a privilege 
which society grants to its members? 

2. Who makes it possible for you and me to 
own property? Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) points 
out the fact that our ownership of property is 
made possible by many persons whom we have 
not paid and many of whom we do not even know. 
In what ways does this dependence on others in 
acquiring property affect our property rights? 

3. Are there restrictions on property rights 
other than those placed by law? Ownbey (Adult 
Student) reminds us that God who is the creator 
of all values is the sole owner. Redus (Wesley 
Quarterly) states that God alone has absolute 
property rights while ours are temporary and 
subject to many limitations. Consequently, it is 
impossible for human beings to have absolute 
ownership over material goods. Do you agree? 

4. Within the limitations placed by the nature 
of God and by society, what property rights do 
we actually have? Wright (Adult Student) says, 
“We hold our property in trust from God and for 
society.” Do you agree that our rights to hold and 
use property are more like those of a trustee or a 
steward than owner? 

5. What does the Eighth Commandment say 
about property rights? Notice that this law was 
designed to safeguard property. It therefore gives 
property an honorable place in the affairs of men. 
It brands as morally wrong the acquisition of ma- 
terial goods from another without just compensa- 
tion. It requires of men the obligation to respect 
the property rights of other people. 

6. What do you think the parable of the unjust 
steward teaches? Read Luke 16:1-12 to the class. 
Since this parable offers some difficulties of inter- 
pretation, you will want to discuss it sufficiently 
for members of the class to understand its central 
message. The notes on this Bible passage by Own- 
bey (Adult Student) and by Redus (Wesley 
Quarterly) will be especially helpful at this point. 

Call attention to the different senses in which 
the word “steward” is used in the New Testa- 
ment: a governmental official, an overseer of a 
household staff, and a manager of an estate. Notice 
that this steward, like all agents and tax collectors, 
worked on a commission. Notice also that he was 
charged with wasteful mismanagement of his 
landlord’s estate. Yet before he was fired he car- 
ried out a clever scheme to favor the tenants and 
cheat the landlord. His employer commended him 
for his shrewdness, not for his dishonesty. 

What point did Jesus make vivid to his hearers 
by telling this story? Certainly, he did not approve 
of the cleverness and dishonesty of the unjust 
steward. He simply told the story to teach a 
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profound truth. Redus states that Jesus used this 
striking illustration to point out that the “sons of 
this world” show more ingenuity in pursuing their 
affairs than do “the sons of light,” and to urge his 
followers to be more diligent in the pursuit of the 
principles of love of God and fellow man. 

The teachings which Jesus adds (Luke 16: 10- 
13) need also to be studied in order to understand 
the full meaning of the parable. These sayings 
show clearly Jesus’ view of property as a means 
of service, as something to be used for the com- 
mon good. It must always be kept as servant, 
never as master. Property rights must be subject 
to the Christian principles of love. 

7. How do property rights compare with per- 
sonal rights? Which should take precedence? 
Which is more important, material values or spir- 
itual values, property or people? How does Jesus’ 
yardstick for measuring property rights apply 
here? 

Christians today generally agree that the rights 
of human beings should be placed above all ma- 
terial gain, that property should serve human wel- 
fare. Yet how successful are we today in following 
this principle in acquiring and using material pos- 
sessions? How true is this statement: “Jesus lived 
and died for the welfare of men; we live and die 
for the welfare of possessions’? 

8. What are some of the present-day abuses of 
property rights? Certainly, stealing, prohibited by 
the Eighth Commandment, is not a dead issue. 
Ask the members of the class to give illustrations 
of violations of this commandment by “respect- 
able” citizens. Such examples as evasion of taxes, 
an employer cheating employee and the opposite, 
a landlord taking advantage of tenant and vice 
versa will be given. Whenever property becomes a 
means of power over persons it is a menace. 

Where does gambling come into this discussion? 
In what ways is it a violation of the Eighth Com- 
mandment? 

Many other illustrations of abuses of property 
rights by individuals and corporations could be 
given. There are also occasions where states have 
abused their claims. Ask members of the class 
to give examples of such abuses. They will think 
immediately of the abuses of individual rights 
and even the confiscation of property on the part 
of totalitarian governments. Consider also two 
questions raised by Wright. At what point do ex- 
cessive taxation and governmental regulation in- 
vade the rights of individuals? What about re- 
strictive covenants drawn up against racial and 
religious groups? 

9. What are the most vexing problems concern- 
ing the use of the world’s resources? Wright 
presents two problems that need immediate at- 
tention: (1) the problem of distribution, and (2) 
the waste by world militarism. 

Since surveys of natural resources reveal that 
there is more than enough to provide for the needs 
of all, why should millions of people suffer from 
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cold and hunger? What is our responsibilit 
America for helping solve this problem of 
tribution? How can Point Four and ECA be 
fied or strengthened to serve better the en 
Christian stewardship? 

Certainly, the tragic waste of human and 
terial resources by world militarism shou! 
examined in the light of Christian teac! 
Wright reminds us that war and war prepa! 
are consuming a major portion of the w: 
economic strength. He then poses a questio 
you and your class to consider: “What can v 
to reverse this trend and turn these reso 
back into constructive channels?” 

10. How can we use property to enrich our 
itual lives? To stimulate thinking on this que 
you may want to call attention to three fu 
mental teachings of Jesus to which referenc: 
already been made, namely: (1) that Gox 
his Kingdom must be given first place in 
heart; (2) that the rights of human beings s! 
be placed above all material gain; and (3) 
one’s work should be carried on for the pu 
of serving mankind. Ask your class how 
principles apply to this practical matter of 
property to enrich Christian living. 

Consider with your group the conditions | 
which use of property is training for en: 
Christian living. Slutz thinks that the fre 
to own and to use property has a real valu 
the development of personality and that this 
is destroyed when the state takes over the 
tion that should reside in the individual ci 
He says that “there is a big difference bet 
the private ownership of property that is \ 
tarily invested in service and the compu 
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management of property by the state for the sake 
of service.” Do you agree or disagree with him? 

Our property will demoralize us unless we 
have a positive Christian view of its use. Its 
misuse corrupts us, but on the other hand, its use 
in constructive ways is our training ground for 
enrichment of true riches. A good index to one’s 
personality and Christian character is how he 
uses his property. 

Consider then the question: What gives one a 
right to property? Do you agree with this state- 
ment: “If the property I own has been acquired by 
my making a constructive contribution to society 
equal to or exceeding the value of the property, 
that property is mine by right”? Yet does this 
man have a right to use that property honestly 
acquired for selfish purposes? Surely as Christians 


we need to be concerned both with how we get 
our property and with how we use it. 

Our possessions, then, will enrich Christian liv- 
ing provided we follow fundamental Christian 
teachings in acquiring and using them. The teach- 
ings of Jesus apply alike to making, to spending 
and investing, and to giving. The right to use 
property does something to us. When we regard 
property as God’s, we dedicate our lives to him. 

As Wright aptly points out, this view enhances 
the value of our possessions. What we own is no 
longer an end in itself, but “it now has a noble 
role to play in the service of God’s eternal king- 
dom. It is due far more respect in its new role 
than it ever was for its own sake... And it as- 


sumes a sacred value when it is used in the service 
of God.” 


June 15: What Is Honest? 


The Scripture passages are Exodus 20:16; Mark 
7:14-23; John 18:15-27. 


The purpose of the lesson is to lead adults to 
see that most of the other Christian attitudes 
depend on a man’s being scrupulously honest 
with himself and in his dealings with others. 
Honesty is fundamental to Christian living. It is 
the foundation upon which rests so much of the 
structure of morality. It is, therefore, an important 
lesson in this unit on “Moral Integrity and Chris- 
tian Attitudes.” 


Teaching Outline 


I. The importance of honesty 
A. What is honesty? 
B. Why is it important? 
II. Christian teachings about honesty 
A. The meaning of the Ninth Commandment 
B. The teaching of Jesus concerning the in- 
wardness of true religion 
C. The experience of Peter 
III. Honesty in personal life 
A. What makes an honest man? 
B. Should a Christian always be honest? 
C. How can a person be honestly tactful? 
D. How can we overcome dishonesty? 
IV. Honesty and our world 
. In business and vocational life 
. In advertising and public relations 
In politics 
. In diplomacy 
. In religion 
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You may want to begin the class session by 
saying that honesty has been recognized as a 
virtue among practically all peoples for centuries. 
It had religious sanction in many nations long 
before the birth of Jesus. Today it is widely 
recognized as a virtue even in countries which are 


still non-Christian. Yet in the Christian fellowship, 
honesty has a more profound meaning. 

As we explore the meaning of honesty, we 
shall see how it applies to our attitudes as well 
as to our speech and to our action. We shall also 
consider some specific areas where honesty is 
greatly needed. Let us begin by studying the 
Scripture passages selected for today’s lesson. 

1. What does the Ninth Commandment have to 
say about telling the truth? The first picture that 
this commandment brings to our minds is the 
courtroom. As is pointed out by Ownbey (Adult 
Student), Hebrew law required the testimony of 
two witnesses to convict any person on trial. 
Consequently, bearing false witness merited 
severe punishment. When perjury was proved 
against a witness, he was condemned to suffer 
the punishment which the accused would have re- 
ceived if found guilty. The severity of the pun- 
ishment thus prescribed shows how gravely the 
Hebrew leaders regarded this crime of bearing 
false witness against a neighbor. 

The Ninth Commandment certainly forbids dis- 
honesty and injustice in the courts. Yet it also 
has a fuller meaning. It forbids false statements 
of every kind that may bring injury to any person. 
In other words, it demands elemental honesty 
without which no society can endure. It implies 
that persons are important. 

2. Have someone read Mark 7:14-23. Discuss 
the meaning of this passage. See the notes on the 
text by Ownbey or Redus. Notice how hard it was 
for the disciples to understand Jesus’ statement 
that externals do not defile a man. Examine the 
list of thirteen evil thoughts which Jesus used 
as examples to show that a man is defiled by these 
inner attitudes, motives, and emotions. Ask your 
class which of these are especially applicable to 
us. 

3. The account of Peter’s denials of Jesus 
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should also be studied in class (John 18:15-27). 
Notice particularly that this embarrassing experi- 
ence of Peter is the kind of untruth that shows 
a man divided against himself. Ownbey says that 
Peter was fundamentally honest and confidently 
expected to be loyal to Jesus but that he was 
“unaware of the potential treachery slumbering in 
his soul.” 

You may want to ask your class these ques- 
tions: Do you think that Peter considered his 
first denial of his friendship with Jesus a great 
sin? Could he have told at the moment why he 
denied that he knew Jesus? What facts support 
your conclusion? What caused him to realize the 
greatness of his sin? What did he learn from this 
bitter experience? 

4. In the light of our study of these three pas- 
sages, how would you answer the question, “What 
makes an honest man?” 

Every passage emphasizes the fact that honesty 
is more than merely telling the truth. The Ninth 
Commandment does more than forbid telling a 
falsehood; it condemns bearing false witness. 
Jesus emphasizes the inwardness of true religion. 
He constantly taught that a man’s inner spirit—his 
motives and attitudes and standards of values— 
was all-important. All the lesson writers em- 
phasize the fact that honesty is a condition of the 
spirit, a way of life, an attitude toward ourselves 
and toward others. 

To stimulate thought and discussion on the 
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matter of honesty toward ourselves, you ma} 
to ask these questions: How can we be su: 
we are honest with ourselves? How do we d 
ourselves? What are some of the mild fo: 
deceit that if practiced will undermine ou: 
acters? Wright (Adult Student) thinks that 
causes personal dishonesty. Slutz (Wesley 

terly) gives several illustrations of ways \ 
ceive ourselves by justifying a lie or a “s 

deal” to ourselves. Redus (Wesley Qua 
lists a number of examples of self-decepti 
cluding: doing good to be seen of men wh: 
are really selfish, and excusing our violation 
highest business ethics by saying, “After : 
have to live.” 

Consider with your class the question: 
does an honest attitude toward others ii 
in addition to telling the truth? Certainly 
volves being sincere. This virtue of since 
central in the teaching of Jesus. It is ca 
expressing our real self in every word and 

5. Should a Christian always tell the 
Why? Ask the members of your class to di 
situations in which many persons think it 
right to tell a “white lie.” They will pr 
mention such things as flattery or telling 
hoods to keep from hurting someone’s fe: 
to protect a friend, or to prevent one’s ov 
barrassment. We are prone to defend our 
in these and similar situations as justifie: 
justification of any action must take into a 
the long-range effect. 

In the light of this longer view, do you 
that a lie ever helps anyone? Wright 
Student) thinks that it is possible for even : 
of flattery to lead someone to a false eval 
of himself. Do you agree? Consider also t! 
that Jesus told the truth on every occasio! 
when it brought suffering to himself or to « 
For he knew that the truth would set m« 
from littleness of life. What he said always 
a greater good. Yet he was always courteo' 
thoughtful of the feelings of others. 

Call attention to the statement of Horace 
quoted by Wright and ask your pupils i 
think his rule is a good one to follow. “Yo 
not tell all the truth, unless to those wh: 
a right to know it all. But let all you tell 
truth.” 

6. How can we be honestly tactful? In t! 
cussion of this question, consider Slutz’ de! 
of diplomacy as “the art of making the tr 
tractive.” Ask your class members if they 
that a tactful person is one who tells th: 
winsomely. You may want to contrast this 
tion with the widespread idea of diplomacy 
art of making “statements that conceal the 

7. How can we become fully honest m« 
women? What resources are available to |! 
develop this basic Christian attitude in ou 
Several suggestions are made by the 
writers: 
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A. Avoid such obvious forms of false witness as 
exaggerated and damaging gossip about our neigh- 
bors, slandering politicians and other persons in 
public life, and airing our prejudices toward peo- 
ple of other races or nations. 

B. Avoid mild and innocent forms of self-deceit, 
such as telling ourselves that it is more economical 
to buy a new car when the real reason is to please 
our vanity. 

C. Develop the habit of facing every situation 
honestly and sincerely. The attitude of sincerity 
will grow. 

D. Develop a vital prayer life. Prayer is the 
sincere facing of ourselves with God and the open- 
ing up of our lives to the source of power to find 
and to live the truth. Says Redus, “The larger 
achievement of honesty requires insight, courage, 
and the power of God working in us.” 

8. What are some of the areas of life today 
where honesty is greatly needed? It may be wise 
to list the responses of the class on the blackboard 
and discuss each one if there is time. Wright dis- 
cusses the five areas of work, advertising, diplo- 


macy, politics, and religion. The following ques- 
tions may stimulate thought and discussion of 
these matters: 

A. Why is honesty of workmanship as impor- 
tant under production-line methods as when the 
producer knew the customer personally? 

B. What are some of the bad effects of deceitful 
advertising? Do you think honest advertising of 
an article is as important as honest production? 
Why? 

C. Has dishonest diplomacy contributed to the 
present distrust among nations? What is our 
record as a nation? 

D. What dishonest practices in politics have 
undermined the confidence of American people in 
government? What can Christians do to contribute 
to the development of greater honesty in local 
and national politics? 

E. What illustrations can you give of our failure 
to be wholly honest in our religion? How does the 
way a Christian lives his religion affect the atti- 
tude toward Christianity in the community? How 
can we be more honest in our religious lives? 


June 22: Are You Greedy? 


The Scripture references are Exodus 20:17; 
Luke 12:13-34. 


This lesson is related to the one we studied two 
weeks ago. As a part of your preparation for 
teaching today, you will find it valuable to review 
the lesson materials for June 8. 

While there is a relationship in that both lessons 
are on stewardship, there is a considerable differ- 
ence; each one deals with a different aspect of 
stewardship. The lesson two weeks ago was on 
property and its use and the one for today deals 
with our attitudes toward possessions. The ques- 
tion raised in today’s lesson is therefore an in- 
tensely personal one. A study of it should lead 
the members of the class to reconsider their atti- 
tudes toward possessions in an attempt to bring 
them more into harmony with Christian living. 


Teaching Outline 
I. Greed in the world today 
A. In national and international affairs 
B. In our domestic economy 
C. In our personal lives 
II. Christian teachings concerning greed 
A. The Tenth Commandment 
B. Jesus’ teaching 
1. In reply to the greedy brother 
2. In the parable of the rich fool 
III. The effects of greed 
A. On the greedy 
B. On others 
IV. Overcoming greed 
A. By knowing the causes of greed 
B. By considering possessions only as a 
means of service 


C. By pursuing treasures that are external 
D. By complete devotion to Christ 


A good way to begin will be to summarize the 
conclusions of the class on the question of proper- 
ty rights and to point out any other pertinent 
teaching on that subject. An introductory state- 
ment of this kind should present a good founda- 
tion or “point of departure” for today’s lesson. 

Call attention to Wright’s statement (Adult 
Student) that while greed has killed past civiliza- 
tions, “never before has the world reaped the 
bitter fruits of greed in such abundance as it is 
doing today.” Then ask your class to give illus- 
trations of greed in national and international 
affairs. Several questions are suggested here to 
stimulate discussion. 

1. In what ways is greed at the root of present 
international tensions? What was the purpose of 
colonial expansion during the last few centuries? 
Do you think that greed ruled over the motives 
of these nations? What is happening in these 
colonies today? Do you think the situation would 
have been different if the colonial powers had 
been less greedy? “Suppose the nations of the 
West had spent a part of their energies in build- 
ing up the resources of their colonial territories. 
How might the situation be different today?” 

2. What are some of the results of greed in our 
domestic economy? What difficulties in capital- 
labor relations have been caused by greed? How 
could the spirit of co-operation have changed the 
situation? How could a program of co-operation 
change the picture for the future? Is greed a 
factor in inflation? In what ways? 
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3. What are some of the things for which per- 
sons are greedy? Some individuals want nothing 
except things, money, and materials, while others 
are greedy for social position or for public recog- 
nition, and still others count power, authority, 
and control over other persons. A list of several 
kinds of greed would include: the hoarding of 
wealth, the worry over trying to keep up with the 
Joneses, the desire to have every new gadget, the 
frustration over lack of some luxury, and envy 
over the attainments of other people. 

Ask your class: Are the present forms of greed 
bringing real satisfaction? Why? 

4. What is the teaching of the Tenth Command- 
ment about greed? Why do you suppose this com- 
mandment was included in the Ten Command- 
ments? 

Both Ownbey (Adult Student) and Redus 
(Wesley Quarterly) think that the Tenth Com- 
mandment goes deeper than the other nine in that 
it penetrates to the heart of the moral law. It 
forbids covetousness because it leads to sin against 
our neighbors. In fact, the majority of sins against 
persons and property spring from covetousness. 

5. Luke 12:13-34 should be read and studied 
in class. A discussion of the questions as those 
listed below should help your pupils understand 
more fully the meaning of this passage. 

Why did Jesus refuse to decide the question 
of the division of the family inheritance? Would a 
division of the property have satisfied the dis- 
contented heir and eliminated the family discord? 
Would the young man’s appetite for land have 
ceased? What did Jesus indicate was the heart of 
the difficulty? 

What is the main teaching of the parable of the 
rich fool? Do you think that Jesus intended to 
condemn thrift and encourage carelessness by his 
statement “do not be anxious about your life”? 
How would you summarize the teaching in this 
entire passage? 

6. What does greed do to our lives? Several 
comments on this problem are included in the 
lesson materials. Consider particularly the follow- 
ing points: 

A. Greed distorts our sense of values. 

B. Greed impoverishes our lives, limits us to 
our possessions, and causes us to be less and less 
interested in the pursuit of creative and enriching 
interests. 

C. Greed makes us unsocial. It shuts us off from 
our fellow men. It causes us to become more in- 
terested in possessions or power than in neighbors 
and friends. More and more the greedy man pre- 
fers not to be annoyed by others and concerns 
himself with selfish activities. 

D. Greed estranges us from God. It crowds out 
the cultivation of spiritual pursuits. Wright uses 
an illustration of a greedy man who revealed his 
spiritual poverty when he said: “What can reli- 
gion do for me? I have everything I need: a pros- 
perous business, good health, a son to carry on 
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“The Widow’s Mite,” by A. D. Rahn. (Three Lions |! 


the family name, a winter home in Florida 
more is necessary?” 

7. What illustrations can you give of the 
of one’s greed on other people? Do you k: 
situations where one man’s greed has be¢ 
tated by others? What difficulties are caus: 
family when one member is greedy? H« 
one person’s greediness affect the organizat 
which he belongs? How does a church n 
who is greedy reduce the effectiveness 
church? 

8. How can we overcome greediness? C 
first the cause of greed. Wright thinks that 
ousness usually stems from the idea that : 
ances are important.” Do you agree? Why 
tempted to desire what others have? 

What is a reasonable interest in posse 
Where shall we draw the line between the 1 
desire for material comfort and greedines 
wrong to try to better our standard of 
Slutz says that a reasonable interest in poss 
is not greed. Redus finds nothing in the te: 
before us to indicate that preparing for the 
or trying to raise our standard of living 
christian. 

Jesus placed the emphasis elsewhere. 
quired all who wish to follow him to inve 
affections in eternal values (love, purity, go 
humility, sincerity, faith) and to relegate n 
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goods to a secondary place. Our possessions, then, 
are important only as a means to higher goals. 
They are to be used in service to God and man. 
Jesus also makes it clear that persons who seek 
the kingdom of God need not worry about mate- 
rial needs. “Instead, seek his kingdom, and these 
things shall be yours as well” (Luke 12:31). 


A fitting way to close the class session will be 
to quote the concluding paragraph in Redus’ ar- 
ticle: 

“So strong... are our desires for the things of 
this world that only the transforming power that 
comes from devotion to Christ can enable us to 


beware of all covetousness.” 


June 29: What Is Christian Love? 


The biblical selections are Mark 12:28-34; John 
13:34-35; 15:10-14. 

Our lesson today is the seventh and last in 
the unit on “Moral Integrity and Christian Atti- 
tudes.” Each of the six previous lessons was based 
on one of the Ten Commandments. We studied 
the meaning of the commandment in the light of 
the teachings of Jesus. In the final session today 
we turn our attention to the meaning of Jesus’ 
new commandment. 

Since the lesson writers in Adult Student and 
Wesley Quarterly approach this important topic 
somewhat differently, separate teaching plans 
are suggested. 


For Users of Adult Student 


I. Jesus’ new commandment 
A. Which commandment is first of all? 
B. What was Jesus’ new commandment? 
II. The new commandment a summary of the law 
A. Fulfilled the law by filling it with new 
meaning 
B. Gave the law a new heart and new pur- 
pose 
C. Freed men from slavery to the law 
III. A new goal—the kingdom of love 
A. Difficult to attain 
B. Progress toward it during two thousand 
years of Christian history 
C. Some ways to make progress toward it 
today 


You may want to begin the class session by 
making an introductory statement such as the 
following: During the last seven Sundays we have 
been thinking of the meaning of moral integrity 
for our own lives and for society. Today we shall 
consider the basic Christian principle which un- 
dergirds all our efforts to live righteous lives. We 
shall deal with the greatest and most basic attitude 
of all—Christian love. 

Our purpose will be to understand better what 
Christian love is and to explore ways of realizing 
it more fully in our lives. Let us begin by studying 
the passages of Scripture upon which our lesson 
is based. 

1. Which commandment is first of all? Before 
reading the passage from the Gospel of Mark, 
describe the background. It is the account of the 
closing scene in the series of controversies Jesus 
had with certain religious officials in the Temple 
on Tuesday of Passion Week. Jesus’ action in 


cleansing the Temple had provoked the bitter 
opposition of the authorities there. Several efforts 
had been made to trap Jesus and to discredit him 
publicly. First, a delegation composed of chief 
priests, scribes, and elders asked him by what 
authority he was carrying on his work (Mark 
11: 27-33). Then the Pharisees and Herodians sent 
a committee to ask him the controversial question: 
“Is it lawful to pay taxes to Caesar or not?” 
(Mark 12:13-17). The Sadducees also took their 
turn by asking him a riddle concerning the resur- 
rection which had always baffled the Pharisees 
(Mark 12:18-27). Yet all these attempts to trap 
Jesus had failed completely. 

The passage we are studying today is the final 
episode in this series of controversies. Call the 
attention of your class to the difference in tone of 
this passage from that of the preceding con- 
troversies. Ask them to notice particularly the 
attitude of the scribe as you read the account in 
Mark 12: 28-34. 

You may want to ask your class these ques- 
tions: Why do you think this scribe asked Jesus 
about the greatest commandment? Is there any 
evidence in the account in Mark to indicate that 
his motives were similar to those of Jesus’ other 
questioners? What indication is there that he ac- 
tually came to learn? What impression did he 
make on Jesus? 

At this point you will want to discuss briefly 
the meaning of the great commandment. Point out 
the fact that in this statement Jesus joined to- 
gether the two commandments from Deuteronomy 
6:4-7 and Leviticus 19:18. Read these two com- 
mandments from the Old Testament so that your 
pupils will understand more fully how Jesus com- 
bined them. 

Remind your group of the tremendous truth 
Jesus expressed in this simple statement. He says 
clearly that no number of acts can satisfy God’s 
requirements. Rather, we must commit our whole 
personalities, our entire lives in love to God. When 
we do that, our love to God will result in love to 
our neighbors. 

Many of us are content to give God a mere 
fraction of ourselves. We have not been willing 
to love him with all our emotion, our mind, and 
our energy. Do you think this is the reason God 
is not real to many church members today? Why 
is it necessary to stress the words “with all your 
mind”? Why does the need for dedicating all our 
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intelligence to our religion grow as the world 
becomes more complex? 

2. What was Jesus’ new commandment? Read 
John 13:34-35. Notice the high standard Jesus 
set for his disciples, that they love one another as 
he had loved them. Ask your class, What standard 
does this set for church members today? What do 
you think is most important in a church: buildings 
and equipment, numbers, or a church fellowship 
permeated with the spirit of Christian love? 
How does the quality of love affect growth in 
membership, better equipment, finances, etc.? 

As you read John 13:10-14, ask your class to 
notice the emphasis in this passage on the nature 
of a life of love and on the joy that comes as a 
result. Raise such questions as these: What do we 
learn from this passage about the nature of Chris- 
tian love? How do we respond to God’s love? 
How does his love reach us? How do we express 
Christian love to our neighbor? What does friend- 
ship with Christ mean? Call attention to the mean- 
ing of the Greek word “agapé” which is used in 
these passages. It involves active good will toward 
persons. 

3. Why is the great commandment called the 
summary of the law? Point out the fact that the 
rabbis recognized 365 prohibitions and 248 posi- 
tive commands. In Jesus’ statement these are 
reduced to two fundamental principles that are 
bound together inseparably in one great com- 
mandment. 

Yet Christian love by its very nature is not a 
commandment in the sense of being a law, but 
it is the fulfilment of the law. Call attention to 
Jesus’ declaration that he did not come to destroy 
the law but to fulfill it. 

Ask your class how Jesus fulfilled the law. 
After they have expressed their own ideas, you 
will want to get their evaluation of other state- 
ments on this question that Jesus fulfilled the 
law by filling it with new meaning.’ In other 
words, the attitude of love summarized in Jesus’ 
new commandment gives a new approach to the 
law in that its observance becomes the natural 
expression of a person’s love for God and for his 
neighbors. It therefore frees men from slavery 
to the law. On the other hand, a person filled with 
Christian love has the desire and the power to 
fulfill all laws that enrich life. 

4. What new goal did the great commandment 
give to human life? This new goal is the kingdom 
of love. Yet it is difficult to attain. 

5. What progress has been made toward the 
new goal during nearly two thousand years of 
Christian history? In the discussion of this ques- 
tion consider the following facts presented by 
Wright: 

A. Jesus’ new commandment was thrust into a 
world whose cultural patterns limited its applica- 


1 See “Jesus and the Ten Commandments,” by Lindsey P. Pherigo, 
ADULT TEACHER for May, 1952, page 15. 
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tion. Limitations and qualifications were put 
it even in the New Testament (see illustr: 
from I John and from the Book of Revela‘ 

B. Christians have not lived up to the me 
of this commandment of love. Yet with the 
of the New Testament, a new revolutionai 
began in man’s ethical ideals that has had 
markable influence on the course of humai 
tory. 

6. Is it possible to live according to the 
of love in our modern world? What wou 
the consequences in our family relations? I 
community life? In business? Could the [ 
States afford to follow this teaching in its rel: 
with Russia? Ask the class to give reaso1 
answers given. 

7. What are some ways in which we can 
progress toward the goal of the kingdom of 
Encourage your class to make specific sugg¢ 
that can be followed by each member of the 
Certainly Jesus’ great love for humanity 
led him to death upon a cross summons 
express the spirit of love in all our dealin; 
this time when the foundations of our civili 
are crumbling, we need a renewal of our 
in the ultimate triumph of Christ over the 
of men and of nations. We can invest ou! 
in his cause with the confidence that the \ 
for which he died are worth more than life 
Love and good will are eternal. 


For Users of Wesley Quarterly 


I. Jesus’ new commandment 
A. “Which commandment is the first o 
B. What was Jesus’ new commandm« 
II. The newness of the great commandm 
A. In bringing together love of God an: 
of neighbor 
B. In the emphasis on motive 
C. In Jesus’ perfect demonstration 
nature of love 
III. The relation of the great commandm 
the Ten Commandments 
IV. Expressing Christian love today 
A. In all our personal relationships 
B. In our relationships with other rac 
other nations 
C. Through intelligently organized eff 
remove conditions which make m« 
and drive them to crime 


A good way to begin will be to introdu 
lesson as suggested above for those using 
Student. It is recommended also that you 
the suggestions in sections 1 and 2 of tha 
The following points may be considered : 
tion 3. 

3. In what ways was the great comman 
mew? In preparation for the discussion 
question, you will want to study Redus’ 
carefully. Point out the fact that love for G: 
love for neighbor were considered virtues 
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the Jews long before the time of Jesus. Yet Jesus 
called his statement a new commandment. And 
it was new in several ways. 

A. It was new in the way Jesus brought to- 
gether the two aspects of love. The following 
questions should stimulate thoughtful discussion 
on this point: Is love for neighbor possible with- 
out conscious love for God? To what degree? 
What happens to a person’s love for humanity 
when he does not trust in God? Have you known 
persons who were so enraptured with their love 
for God that they ignored their fellow men? Why 
did Jesus condemn such an attitude? 

B. The great commandment was new in that it 
placed emphasis not on the outward act but on the 
motive back of the deed. Ask your class to re- 
call other statements of Jesus in which he em- 
phasized the importance of the motive prompting 
one’s action. Discuss with them also this ques- 
tion: Why is it that Christian love cannot be 
required or prohibited by law? 

C. The most convincing argument Jesus made 
for love to God and to neighbor as the generating 
power of one’s life was his own perfect demonstra- 
tion of its nature. In his teachings and his actions 
he revealed his genuine love and concern for 
all men. His life was a living embodiment of love. 
His expression of the love and character of God 
in his every relationship has evoked a love re- 
sponse from men and women and youth and 
children of every generation. 

4. To what extent does the great command- 


ment sum up the Ten Commandments? If time 
permits, it will be a good plan to take up each of 
the Ten Commandments and ask the group how 
the great commandment undergirds it. At least 
there should be time to apply this test to two 
or three of the six that have been studied during 
the last six Sundays. 

Consider also the fact that love by its very 
nature is not a law but an attitude, a motive that 
leads a person to fulfill all laws that help people 
and enrich life. A person who genuinely loves 
God and his neighbors keeps the Ten Command- 
ments, not from a sense of fear or of compulsion, 
but as a natural expression of his love. 

5. How can Christian love be practiced today? 
How can we love persons who do things of which 
we disapprove; persons who are not Christian; 
persons who do not love in return? How can we 
express active good will through appreciation and 
understanding of persons of other social groups, 
other races, or other nations? How can we prac- 
tice Christian love in dealing with evil in our 
society? 

As you guide your class in a discussion of these 
and related questions encourage them to make 
specific suggestions. A fitting way to close the 
session will be to remind your class that Jesus 
suffered and died in order that the spirit of love 
and good will might prevail among people of all 
races and all nations. Certainly, we who profess to 
follow him today should be ready to make any 
sacrifice to foster brotherly relations. 


Things Versus Ends 


THE concentration of interest in recent cen- 
turies on the mastery and acquisition of things 
has brought about an impoverishment of the 
human spirit. Man develops as a person through 
his relations with other persons and in striving 
towards a Perfection beyond and above himself. 
The subordination of these expressions of his 
nature to an excessive pre-occupation with things 
has led to the progressive decay of human sub- 
stance. In their absorption in the task of exploit- 
ing the material resources of the earth through 
technics, men have lost sight of the ends of living. 
In the exciting pursuit of knowledge, wealth 
and power they have ceased to ask what these 
things are for. They have in consequence lost 
in a large measure even the capacity to under- 
stand the meaning and importance of ends, which 
arise only in the sphere of personal living, i.e., 
through living in responsible relations with other 
men and in loyal response to the claims of God. 
They have acquired all knowledge, but have not 
love and, in so far as this is true, they have, as 
the apostle tells us, become nothing. This loss 
of his true being is the crisis of man—From “A 
Responsible Society,” by J. H. Oldham, in Man’s 


Disorder and God’s Design. Harper and Brothers, 
publishers. 


A tortoise on the right path will beat a racer 
on the wrong path.—Francis Bacon. 


7 a 7 


That government is the strongest of which 
every man feels himself a part.—Thomas Jeffer- 
son. 


Do not love the world or the things in the world. 
If any one loves the world, love for the Father 
is not in him. For all that is in the world, the lust 
of the flesh and the lust of the eyes and the pride 
of life, is not of the Father but is of the world. 
And the world passes away, and the lust of it; 
but he who does the will of God abides forever. 
—I John 2:15-17. 
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Any croup or aputts who wish 
to get together to talk about topics 
of concern to them in their Chris- 
tian living can form an informal 
discussion group. They can meet at 
any time convenient to the mem- 
bers of the group. No formal organ- 
ization is necessary, although you 
may find it helpful to elect a leader. 
Do not use the same leader every 
time in the discussions. 


There are a number of materials 
in the adult periodicals for this 
month that may be used for discus- 
sion. 


ADULT 














TEACHER 


“The Christian View of Prop- 
erty,” by Edwin Lewis (page 3), 
should prove to be a fruitful basis 
for a discussion of a question that 
is a real problem for many think- 
ing Christians. Lewis summarizes 
biblical teaching about property— 
the Old Testament view, the teach- 
ings of Jesus, and the practices of 
the early Christians. Of course an 
informal group is not going to be 
able to solve the knotty economic 
problem of equitable distribution 
of goods, but they can discuss some 
ways in which they can put into 
practice in their own lives the three 
basic principles, “persons before 
things,” economic justice, and the 
law of love. 

Groups who have discussed the 
first two of John Paterson’s articles 
on “The Ten Commandments” will 
want to continue with the third and 
final article this month (page 1). 
Groups who have not used the first 
two articles may want to get the 
back numbers and use all three, 
or they can take up this one with- 
out the others. Let the group dig 
in to find out where the Ten Com- 
mandments fit practically into their 
own lives and into their community 
life. 


Three other articles that will en- 
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able groups to get their teeth into 
vital community religious problems 
are “Will We Put Religion Into the 
Curriculum?” by Frank D. Slutz 
(page 7), “TV Forums—Church 
Sponsored,” by Leroy C. Hodapp 
(page 14), and “Churchmen and 
the Motion Picture,” by Walter N. 
Vernon, Jr. (page 16). 

For adult classes and groups who 
want to discuss informally some ac- 
tivities and projects for improving 
rooms and membership, there are 
two articles, “What Makes a Good 
Classroom?” by Luke G. Beau- 
champ, and “We Trained Some 
Church Visitors,” by Evelyn Tyn- 
dall. 

At least two of the books re- 
viewed in this issue can be used 
as the basis for discussion. The 
Lore of the Old Testament, by 
Joseph Gaer, reviewed by Everett 
Tilson, is one of these. At least 
some of the members of the group 
ought to read the book. The other 
book suitable for discussion is The 
Superstitions of the Irreligious, by 
George Hedley. 
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STUDENT 





Making Good Communities Bet- 
ter, by Irwin T. Sanders (Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Press), is the 
basis for “A Book to Discuss” in 
the June Adult Student. Guidance 
material for groups wishing to dis- 
cuss this book and deal with some 
of the important problems it raises 
has been prepared by J. Josephine 
Leamer. For each section of the 
book Dr. Leamer has suggested 
ways in which the material can be 
used to meet the needs of the in- 
dividual discussion group. 

For example, under the heading 
“What Makes a Good Community?” 
Dr. Leamer suggests, “In discussing 
this chapter let the group point out 
strengths and weaknesses of your 
own community with regard to 
these characteristics” (given by 


Dr. Sanders). Again, unde! 
Philosophy of Community S: 
she asks: “What facts do y« 
to know about your comm 
order to make your chur 
effective? What social chan 
taking place in your com 
What attitudes do member 
community take toward « 
How can your church 
these attitudes?” Under th 
topic she also suggests t! 
group “discuss the qualiti: 
good leader and how men 
your own group can be bett: 
munity leaders.” 


Browne Sampsell is the 
of a conversational piece, “T 
Family Dissects Some Liqu: 

The devices of the liquo1 
gandist are exposed in t 
teresting conversation. Th« 
discussion possibilities in 

Virginia Stafford, a me: 
the staff of the Depart: 
Christian Education of Ax 
the General Board of Ed 
writes on “A Test foi 
Church.” The test is a « 
ministry or failure to min 
older adults in the cong: 
and community. Miss 
makes several suggestion 
ways in which a church m: 
on this ministry. These wv 
well worth consideration b 
formal discussion group. 
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| FOR LIFE 


The Learning for Life 
this month takes us into 
known part of the globe 
Portuguese Africa” brings 
some of the customs and p 
of a people too often exp| 
neglected. Mary P. Rea, th 
of the course, has lived 
these people as a mi 
teacher since 1924. 

She says in part, “The c! 
Christ is learning to walk 
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zambique. It totters and clings to 
support and supports. Nevertheless, 
it is ready to walk. It would like to 
keep its hand in yours and walk 
with you.” 

“What can you do to help?... 
Why, you have already helped us! 
You have read all these pages, and 
now when Mozambique is men- 
tioned in the newspapers and on 
the radio, you will not just think, 
‘What a funny name for a country!’ 
You will be able to think more 
clearly and do your voting more in- 
telligently. ... You can show good 
fellowship to four million people 
who were strangers to you last 
month.” 

The Learning for Life units for 
next quarter are “The American 
Way of Life” (July and August) 
and “Christ and My Job” (Sep- 
tember). 
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In leading a discussion based on 
one of the problem situations de- 
scribed in the current issue of 
Adult Student you can have a 
mere gabble-gabble, or you can 
have a rewarding experience in 
group thinking. Which shall it be? 
It depends very much on you as 
leader. If you are content with a 
talkfest, you need no special guid- 
ance; but if you covet for your 
group a satisfying experience of 
“tg thinking and discussion, plan 
or it. 


As a general rule, a good plan 
for discussion will have five steps: 

1. A clear statement and under- 
standing of the question to be dis- 
cussed. 

2. Definition and clarification of 
terms that might be differently in- 
terpreted by members of the group. 
_ 3. Analysis of the question—that 
is, a breaking down into its com- 
ponent parts. 

4. Consideration of possible so- 
lutions. 

5. Choice of the best solution. 

Avoid being mechanical in your 


introduction of the five steps into 
the discussion experience, but see 
that all five are given some atten- 
tion by the group at natural points 
in the process. In the case of ques- 
tions based on the two incidents 
printed on the third cover page of 
Adult Student for June, it is impor- 
tant to precede the discussion with 
an unhurried reading of each in- 
cident by someone who can read 
well and naturally. 


1. Happy Mediums for Two 

Begin by asking, “What is the 
problem here?” Allow time for the 
group to think. Listen to one or 
more statements of the problem in- 
volved and let the group choose the 
one that seems most clearly indi- 
cated. For myself I would state it 
thus: 


What do the wife and the hus- 
band need to do in view of the cir- 
cumstances? 

Any terms that need clarification 
should be thoughtfully discussed 
with the group. 

Now analyze the problem. It 
started out to be a one-sided prob- 
lem, affecting Faye only. She ad- 
mitted that she was neglecting 
household duties for something she 
loved—the work of the church— 
but she broadened the problem to 
include her husband, who, though 
a minister’s son and sympathetic 
toward the church, was taking his 
churchmanship obligations very 
casually. He liked the comforts of 
home and was not keenly aware of 
his churchly responsibilities. 

Obviously the husband liked 
staying at home better than going 
places; the wife liked out-of-the- 
home activities (connected with the 
church) much better than kitchen 
chores. 

Now, what could either or both 
do about it? They could continue 
on their present ways. That might 
lead to a domestic crisis as the 
husband became increasingly dis- 
satisfied with his wife’s homemak- 
ing, and the wife disgusted with 
her husband’s casual interest in the 
church. Both might modify their 
present practices, the wife grad- 
ually eliminating some of her 
church commitments, the husband 
gradually taking on more duties 


in this area. Or the wife might do 
her part toward achieving a happy 
medium, and the husband continue 
to neglect the church. 


What would be the best way out? 
It should not be difficult to arrive 
at the “right” answer in this case, 
but do not push it too eagerly. Let 
the group decide. State that de- 
cision as clearly as you can and 
proceed to the next problem. 


2. Under Suspicion 

The problem in this 
seems to be: 

To what extent ought a citizen 
to detail what might be damaging 
facts about a friend in the employ 
of the government when he is con- 
vinced that his friend is not sub- 
versive? 


Define “damaging facts” and 
“subversive.” These definitions 
naturally lead to analysis of the 
problem. Mayes is utterly con- 
vinced of his friend’s loyalty. He 
knows also that the hysteria that 
is presently manifesting itself in 
national life feeds on hearsay and 
rumors. It is something of an 
anomaly that Steppes voted for the , 
very government that is now lean- | 
ing over backward, so to speak, in 
an effort to remove security risks 
from official positions. Was that be- 
ing “communistic”? Mayes doesn’t 
think so. He detests trial by hear- 
say evidence. Yet he realizes that 
there is a certain patriotic com- 
pulsion about revealing pertinent 
facts to an official agency like the 
F.BI. (He might feel differently 
about an unofficial inquiry.) The 
end of the story in Adult Student 
leaves him undecided. What should 
he decide? His alternatives are 
clearly drawn—to keep mum or to 
reveal the fact that, besides once 
belonging to the Friends of Soviet 
Russia, his friend is quite radical 
in his political and economic views. 
He must decide before the F.B.I. 
man leaves his office. If the group 
were in his position, what would 
be its decision and why? 


There is likely to be a split 
verdict, though only one member 
of the group may dissent. In this 
case, sum up the arguments for 
both sides and adjourn the meeting. 

—Lynpon B. PHIFER 
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The Most Comprehensive Commentary 


Ever Published 





INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 





Volumes VII and VIII are now ready! 
Other volumes to be published at half- 
year intervals until the commentary is 


complete! 


The Interpreter’s Bible is a complete Bible li- 
brary—100 ordinary length books packed into 
twelve handsome volumes . . . the most com- 
prehensive and efficient working tool ever de- 
vised for the preacher or teacher of the Bible! 
The Interpreter’s Bible fulfills one of the greatest 
needs in Christian literature—the need for a 
commentary on the entire Bible, an up-to-date 
commentary bringing together the vact findings 
of the best modern scholars and giving practical 
help to the average interpreter in preaching and 
teaching the truths of the Bible with under- 
standing and power. Volumes VII and VIII, the 
first and second of the New Testament volumes, 
are now ready! Start your set today! You may 
place a standing order for all 12 volumes as they 
are published. We will ship and bill you 
automatically as the volumes become available. 


Volume VII contains the General Articles on the 
New Testament and the Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark. Volume VIII covers the Gospels of Luke and 
John. The Interpreter’s Bible is arranged to suit ordi 
nary working methods. It gives the chief materials 
needed on a single page—Bible Text in both the 
King James and the new Revised Standard Versions 
at the top of the page in parallel columns; Exegesis, 
notes to make clear the meaning of the text; Ex 
position, an interpretation that throws the light of 
the text upon specific human needs, things to preach 
and teach about. In addition it brings materials 
for background or special information—an Intro- 
duction to each Biblical book ; 540 pages of General 
Articles covering vital subjects; Maps. The com- 
mentary is sturdily built, cloth bound, printed on 
fine paper. Size of each volume, 67x10 inches 
(AC) Volume VII... $8.75; Volume VIII. . .$8.75 


Add state sales tax, if necessary—none on interstate orders 


The Methodist Publishing House 


Please order from House serving you 


Baltimore 3 Chicago II Cincinnati 2 Dallas | 
Detroit i Kansas City 6 Nashville 2 New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 Portland 5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 


When in Atlanta or Boston, stop in our COKESBURY BOOK STORES a In Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N.W. In Boston, 57 








